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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT APPLETON 
October 5-7, 1932 


“Wisconsin Libraries as Stabilizers” is 
to be emphasized as much as possible 
throughout the various sessions. The 
Committee hopes to make this a most in- 
teresting conference with plenty of good 
speakers and round table discussions. 
Registration will begin at 10:30 A. M., 
Wednesday, October 5th, followed by a 
general session at 2 o’clock with the ad- 
dress of welcome by Dr. Peabody of the 
Appleton Library Board. One feature of 
Wednesday evening’s program, besides a 
noted speaker, will be an auction of au- 
tographed books. The proceeds are to be 
used for the scholarship fund, for the ad- 
vancement of library work. Following 
this, an informal reception will be held 


at the Public Library with the Trustees 
and Librarian of Appleton receiving. 
The morning session on Thursday will 
be for College, School and Public Librari- 
ans and their co-operation, followed by 
district conference luncheons at the 
North Shore Country Club. The after- 
noon session with speakers and round ta- 
bles of large, small and college libraries 
will be held at the Club House. The an- 
nual dinner will be Thursday evening and 
Friday morning will be devoted to the 
“Reading Interests of Children,” followed 
by a business meeting. A tentative pro- 
gram will be mailed members of the As- 
sociation late in the summer. Headquar- 
ters will be at Conway Hotel, Appleton. 
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Nominating Committee 


The Nominating Committee has been 
appointed as follows: 
Miss LAuRA OLSEN, Librarian, Eau 
Claire, Chairman 
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Mrs. EMILY MINTER, Librarian, Janesville 
Miss Iva M. BUTLIN, Librarian, Beloit 
College 
Miss RuTH LATHROP, High School Libra- 
rian, Madison. 
Cora M. FRANTZ, President. 





WELCOME TO APPLETON 


From October 5 to 7 inclusive, the an- 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association is to be held in Appleton. At 
a meeting of the program committee, 
held in Milwaukee during the latter part 
of May, a very interesting tentative pro- 
gram was prepared, including certain 
features, which have not been previously 
attempted. 


Conspicuous among these, is a Book 
Auction, sponsored by Mr. Norman Bas- 
sett of the Demco Library Supplies, the 
purpose of which is to raise money for a 
library scholarship. Mr. Bassett is gath- 
ering first editions autographed by their 
living authors and has already succeeded 
in securing a very considerable number 
of these books. He will tell you much 
more about it himself later. 

Another interesting feature is a joint 
meeting of college, school, and public li- 
brarians, held for a general discussion of 
the various problems which are common 
to all. It is hoped that this meeting may 
be of interest to many who have not hith- 
erto attended the conventions. 


It is too early to make any definite 
statements as to the different convention 
speakers or events, other than to say 
that the members of the program com- 
mittee are putting forward every effort 
to secure worthwhile speakers and to 
plan interesting meetings. 

Appleton, situated in the center of the 
Fox River Valley, is easily accessible to 
its convention guests. It is served by 
three major railways and has a network 
of paved highways leading from all im- 
portant centers. It is surrounded by in- 
dustrial towns and cities which play an 
important role in the prosperity of the 
Valley. It contains Lawrence College, 
with its well equipped College Library, 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry, with its 
specialized library, in addition to its 
many and varied industrial activities. 

The Trustees, the Librarian, and the 
Members of the Staff of the Free Public 
Library of Appleton extend a cordial in- 
vitation to the members of the Wisconsin 
Library Association and guests to meet 
in Appleton next October.—F. C. D. 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS 


A scholarship book auction will be held 
during the meeting of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association at Appleton in Octo- 
ber. 


Prominent authors, such as_ Booth 
Tarkington, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Hamlin Garland, Edna Ferber and many 
others, are inscribing and contributing 
first edition copies (in other words “Pre- 
sentation items”) for this worthy cause. 


This fund will make it possible for 
several deserving, untrained librarians to 
attend a summer school library science 
course, where the fine points of library 
technique and management may be ac- 
quired. 

The officers of the Wisconsin Library 
Association are deciding on just how 
these scholarships shall be awarded and 
an announcement will be made in the 
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near future on how to become eligible 
and work for one of the coveted prizes 
for 1933. 

All members of the association (wheth- 
er they attend the meeting or not) will 
have an opportunity to bid on the books 
(either in person or by mail). The suc- 
cess of this venture will depend upon the 
co-operation of all the members. 

Mr. Norman Bassett of Demco Sup- 
plies, who is in charge of this auction, 
has been diligently at work the past few 
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months collecting books. He tells us that 
several original hand written manu- 
scripts, first edition copy of “Youth 
Points the Way”, by Douglas Fairbanks, 
signed by both Douglas Fairbanks and 
Mary Pickford, (which is a unique item) 
and many interesting, choice and rare 
books are on the way. 

By participating in this auction you 
not only secure scarce and desirable 
books, but contribute to the education of 
fellow workers.—N. D. B. 





PAGE THE JANITOR! 
By Winifred Lemon Davis 


Someday, perhaps, there will appear in 
library literature such titles as “The 
Ideal Janitor,” “What the Librarian May 
Expect of the Janitor,” “What a Library 
Janitor May Expect of His Chief.” There 
will be also well-worked out schedules, 
duties, hours and a “technique” for se- 
lection and purchase of supplies. There 
will be a place on library programs 
where the janitor’s services will come in 
for a full measure of discussion. 

At present, the subject is a neglected 
frontier in library administration. Jani- 
tors seem, in many libraries, highly ap- 
preciated as individuals. They range all 
the way from a handy man to the trained 
engineer; from the unhonored and un- 
sung artist whose skill with tools can 
add a desirable piece of furniture to the 
reading room, to the expert gardener 
who finds the care of grounds, shrubs, 
and rock garden an opportunity to in- 
dulge his hobby. In one instance there is 
a janitor devoted to the library itself, 
and quite as devoted to gold fish culture 
in the library’s spacious basement. This 
has grown out of the fact that the library 
has a sunken garden and pool. Not as a 
requirement, but as a fascinating study, 
this janitor has, through the use of books 
on the subject, made himself an adept in 
this field. 

Standardization in library janitor serv- 
ice should by no means deprive our li- 
braries of these unique figures, and their 


unusual service born of devotion. It 
should, on the other hand, define and di- 
rect the work sufficiently that librarian 
and janitor may together accomplish the 
maximum for the library, and know that 
effort is neither lost nor wasted in the 
realization of accomplishment. Also, 
there are janitors a law unto themselves 
like Topsy in origin and general direc- 
tion, who are not much more than pen- 
sioners. For the unskilled, well-meaning 
but rather average person appointed as 
janitor, as well as for the highly skilled, 
the librarian and library board will find 
it of great assistance to have duties, 
qualifications and responsibilities worked 
out and mutually understood. 

What Arthur S. Gist says about school 
janitors in his Administration of an 
elementary school is applicable also to 
the library janitor. 

“The proper attitude of all has much 
to do with the degree of pride which the 
janitor maintains toward his work.... 
Many cities have definite regulations re- 
garding the duties of the school janitor. 
Printed rules indicate the frequency of 
sweeping, dusting, mopping, oiling, win- 
dow-washing, setting the clocks, and the 
like. These regulations are doubtless de- 
sirable and even necessary, and yet noth- 
ing can supplant a fine working spirit, a 
sense of pride, and a feeling of responsi- 
bility toward the success of the school.” 
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A study of the libraries in Wisconsin 
reveals the following arrangements or 
conditions: 


1. No janitor service, excepting some 
one responsible for the fires in winter 
and for a thorough cleaning of floors, 
walls, windows a few times a year. 


This is usually in the very small places 
where the library is a room in a store 
rented by the city, or in a city building. 
Dusting and sweeping are generally done 
by the librarian or by some one whom 
she personally hires, a “housekeeping” 
duty along with the straightening of the 
books on shelves and keeping things in 
order. 


2. Janitor service shared with another 
city institution, a church or office. The 
economy in this instance is the primary 
purpose. The library does not consider 
that there is sufficient work for a full 
time janitor, and a salary for full time 
work. 

The success of this arrangement varies 
according to the degree of directing that 
the librarian gives, the janitor’s own abil- 
ity and sense of responsibility, and the 
arrangement of time, duties, and respon- 
sibilities made by those who share the 
services. If this is a necessary arrange- 
ment, there should be a very definite un- 
derstanding between the two or more in- 
stitutions. There should be no uncertain- 
ty in the mind of the janitor, nor should 
he be left to decide what are the more 
important things to do in each case. 

Also, the control of the janitor’s du- 
ties and tenure should not be entirely di- 
rected by a board member who in his own 
business employs the janitor part time. 


3. Central heating doing away with 
care of furnace. 

In some cases, the city janitor takes 
care of the lawn, walks and windows, 
entirely under the direction of the city 
department; the library often employs a 
woman, a housekeeper who does all of 
the inside cleaning. In a few libraries, 
this housekeeper has been given instruc- 
tion in the mending of books, and has 
taken over this work as a part of her 
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schedule of duties. Where the city jani- 
tor service is not provided, the library 
employs by the hour or day at various 
times of the year as needed a boy or 
man available for such work. 


4. Full time janitor employed. 

According to the responses to the 
questions sent to various librarians, 
schedule of duties, directing of work, 
provisions of supplies, etc., differ great- 
ly. While there is a general feeling that 
the librarian should have more contro! 
in these matters, there is uncertainty as 
to how to take it over, since it has gone 
on for several years. 


5. Janitorial staff. 

Libraries in communities where the li- 
brary work is extensive; where branches 
are a part of the system, and where the 
demands on the buildings are very great 
and almost constant, have a janitorial 
staff. These in their administration again 
differ, depending upon “what has always 
been done”, perhaps; and upon the head 
janitor, who takes on administrative du- 
ties and directs the work of the two or 
more who are his “staff.”” Such a jani- 
tor is usually responsible to the librarian, 
and the board, or a committee from the 
board. 


In a few instances, members of the 
janitorial staff have their duties defined 
by the librarian who may or may not 
leave it to the head janitor to see that 
these duties are carried out. 


That such a study is needed was ex- 
pressed by several to whom inquiries 
were sent. One librarian wrote: “I am 
glad that this matter is being given con- 
sideration, for it has given me more 
grief in public library work than every- 
thing else combined.” Another librarian 
and board members feeling the need of a 
code of rules for the janitor were re- 
buffed by the remark that he could not be 
bothered by rules made by a “bunch of 
women”. “Nevertheless,” said the libra- 
rian, “it had a wholesome effect in more 
vigorous activity.” From another libra- 
rian: “I have often wondered why that 
particular difficulty [the janitor prob- 
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lem] was left unsolved when I was in li- 
brary school. Since then I have had a 
world of experience along that line, and 
I have come to the conclusion that every- 
thing depends upon the kind of janitor 
that is employed and not so much upon 
the person who employs him.” 

These and similar statements confirm 
the opinion that this is a field needing as 
careful study as any other part of the 
library’s administration; and that the 
janitor may be an asset or a liability to 
the library. 

Librarians responding to the inquiry 
concerning the janitor service showed a 
diversity of schedules and practices. 
Some seem to get along with no schedule 
other than the routine established by the 
janitor; others have very general ones, 
while a few have decided that a detailed 
schedule is necessary, and the safest in 
case of emergencies. One librarian send- 
ing such a schedule writes: “The list of 
duties for the janitor was made out one 
time after our janitor had been sick so 
that we might have it on hand in case of 
another emergency.” Another says: “I 
prepare a rough schedule each time that 
we change janitors but find that I have 
to modify it from time to time depending 
upon what I find to be his strong and 
weak points, and upon what work needs 
to be done outside of regular routine. I 
also find that if he shows any intelli- 
gence, he does better work if he is al- 
lowed considerable freedom in planning 
it himself.” 

From the full schedules, lists of duties 
and statements of general practice sent, 
the sum total of duties and qualifications 
makes a comprehensive outline for any 
janitor. A satisfactory code for one li- 
brary would not necessarily satisfy an- 
other. It may be of interest however to 
give the points covered by the combined 
schedules. 

Some state methods of appointment, 
salary, tenure of position, and personal 
traits required. By others it is definitely 
stated to whom the janitor is to be re- 
sponsible. Under duties, some list gen- 
eral and obvious ones; others give de- 
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tails, while still others have a distribu- 
tion of these duties, those belonging to 
the morning, those to the afternoon, and 
in the case of some, to the evening. 
Where detailed duties are given, every- 
thing is included from the displaying of 
the flag on national and special occa- 
sions to the cleaning of inkwells, glass 
trays and emptying waste paper bas- 
kets. 

In addition to regularity in cleaning all 
and parts of the building, washing of 
windows, taking care of the furnace, 
grounds and walks, one librarian and 
trustees have evidently felt the need of 
“programing” these duties. Some of these 
are copied below from the library’s 
“Rules Governing the Duties of the Jan- 
itor.” 

“He will have control of the heating 
apparatus, under the general direction of 
the library board and the librarian, and 
will be held responsible for keeping the 
rooms properly heated during the hours 
when the library is open, and when the 
club room is in use. Care of the heating 
apparatus includes keeping the radiator 
pans filled. 

“He will attend to the locking and un- 
locking of outside doors at the proper 
times. It will be his duty to see that the 
outside main entrance is unlocked as long 
as there is any employe or any club 
member in the building. 

“All rooms on the first floor, the hall, 
entrance, and stairway must be swept 
daily. All rooms on second floor must be 
swept weekly, or as often as the librarian 
deems it necessary. Sweeping must be 
done in the morning before the library 
opens, except upstairs. 

“All tables, chairs, bookcases, radiator 
covers, and filing cases, as well as win- 
dow sills and mopboards, must be dusted 
daily. The glass tops of the charging 
desk and the table in the children’s room 
are to be wiped with a damp chamois 
daily. 

“The linoleum covering the floors of 
the first floor must be cleaned as often as 
in the opinion of the librarian it is nec- 
essary. 
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All windows on the first floor must be 
cleaned weekly in winter, twice monthly 
in summer on the inside, and on the out- 
side at least once a month when weather 
permits. Second floor windows must be 
cleaned monthly inside, outside spring 
and fall. 

“The panes in the doors of the en- 
trance and hall must be cleaned daily, 
and the doors themselves washed weekly, 
or as often as the librarian thinks it 
necessary. 

“The janitor must keep the building in 
good condition at all times, and attend 
promptly to repairs. If unable to handle 
any repairs, he must report it to the li- 
brarian at once. 

“The building must be thoroughly 
cleaned at least once a year, the time to 
be chosen by the librarian. 

“All inside walls of the first floor must 
be wiped with a cloth-covered brush once 
a month if soiled conditions demand it, 
and at least twice a year on second floor. 

“All walks must be kept clear of dirt, 
ice and snow. 

“The garbage can in the club room 
must be emptied the next day after each 
meeting has been held when refreshments 
have been served. All first floor waste 
paper baskets must be emptied daily, 
those on second floor weekly.” 

In addition to what may be considered 
regular janitorial duties, other offices 
seem frequently to be delegated to him. 
Among these are: police duty; errands, 
such as paying local bills, making need- 
ed purchases, collecting overdue books, 
attending to the mail. In one library he 
“puts newspapers on the rods”. In an- 
other library where there are two part- 
time janitors, one is assisted by his wife; 
the latter takes care of the “library 
laundry”, towels, paste cloths and the 
like. One library, and the Library 
School require the janitor or housekeep- 
er to open windows to air out. On this 
same library’s list of duties one notes 
that he changes the date of wall calen- 
dar; is “supposed” to dust shelves once 
a week. “If he has time in the morning 
he shelves all the books, if not he does it 
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the first thing when he returns after 
lunch. He is expected to watch out and 
keep our truck clear, watch the temper- 
atures, lights in the entry and to raise 
shades when the sun does not shine into 
reading rooms.” 

In the matter of dusting books and 
shelves there is likewise a diversity of 
practices, as shown in the following 
statements: ; 

“Dust books and shelves, doing enough 
each day to make the rounds every 
month.” 

“Twice a year, spring and fall, dust 
all books in the library.” 

“During the spring and summer when 
furnace does not need much or any care, 
all woodwork is washed, and books are 
gradually removed from shelves, thor- 
oughly dusted, and shelves washed. Thus, 
all books in the library are dusted thor- 
oughly once a year.” 

One library reports the use of a 
vacuum cleaner which is used for the 
books by the cleaning woman after com- 
pleting regular duties during her 3 
hours of daily service, 6:15 to 9:15 a. m. 


Vacations are defined pretty clearly 
for some janitors, varying from two 
weeks to no regular vacation but a “day 
or two for fishing and berrying”, and 
when a “delegate to a church meeting or 
lodge, which in all amounts to less than 
a week.” 

One hesitates to present anything like 
a schedule for others, and call it a 
standard or an ideal. So many factors 
must be taken into consideration that 
each library becomes a special case. It 
is possible to suggest the blocking out of 
such a schedule since it should follow 
definite lines. First, each library has a 
limited or extensive “plant”, and accord- 
ingly duties may be few or many. With 
this in mind, a list of the duties 
should be made. After that the time 
of doing these, and their frequency will 
again have to be determined not only 
by the size of the library, but also by 
the factor of time, whether the janitor 
is a full time or part time worker. Quite 
as important also is the understanding on 
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the part of the janitor as to whom he is 
responsible as well as for what. Ex- 
tracts from one code sent in read: 

“He will have general care of the li- 
brary building (and grounds), and will 
perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the library board and the li- 
brarian. 

“Any willful neglect on the part of 
the janitor in carrying out the rules of 
the library board or of the librarian will 
be deemed sufficient cause for his dis- 
missal. 

“He must daily give the librarian an 
opportunity to speak to him about special 
duties he may be required to perform.” 
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This article has been written mainly to 
discover practices, and with the hope that 
it will be but the beginning of a general 
discussion, looking forward to a plan or 
score card for janitor service which li- 
braries, whatever the size, the problems, 
or exceptions, may be able to adapt to 
their practical needs. 

[Ed. It is hoped that librarians will 
continue to think of this important 
phase of library administration, and will 
consider this article merely the begin- 
ning of the discussion of a subject which 
needs their best thought and combined 
ideas. ] 





DISTRICT CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS 


On Wednesday, May 25, a group of li- 
brarians and members of library boards 
from the southern section of the seventh 
congressional district met at the Devil’s 
Lake Chateau for a picnic dinner, fol- 
lowed by an informal conference. Miss 
Mary Cooper, Librarian, under whose 
supervision, together with that of Mrs. 
Mary E. Cushman, librarian at Reeds- 
burg, the conference had been called, act- 
ed as chairman and introduced T. F. 
Risley, President of the Baraboo Public 
Library Board, who welcomed the guests. 
After a few cordial words of greeting, 
Mr. Risley continued: “I hope this proves 
for all of you an enjoyable and profitable 
gathering. To my mind librarians occupy 
an important place in our present social 
scheme. With all our talk of economy 
and cutting down of governmental cost, 
I have yet to hear of a proposal to do 
away with public libraries. I don’t know 
where some of us would go to get ma- 
terial for the papers we are called upon 
to write for this or that or to whom we 
would go for help to solve our cross- 
word puzzles, but in addition to this li- 
braries and librarians are the reposi- 
tories of much valuable information and 
they make available books for the gen- 
eral public that otherwise they would 
never read. 


“We are living in troubled and uncer- 
tain times and there is need for clear 
and straight thinking. What we read in- 
fluences our thought and that in turn our 
viewpoint and our actions. We hear it 
often stated these days that civilization 
has broken down. What may be true is 
this: civilization has run into a blind 
alley or to change the figure, has run 
into a labyrinth of confusing and con- 
flicting social ideas and there is need for 
intelligently directed thinking on the part 
of the majority of us humans in order to 
get back to the highway of progress. 
May not librarians play an important 
part in directing and influencing the 
reading public towards the best and san- 
est literature? But your greater task it 
seems to me is to select and preserve 
from out of the multiplicity of books 
those that are most worth while and en- 
during so that they who come after us 
will not find a library of dead and for- 
gotten volumes, but the classics of the 
present handed down to the generations 
of the future.” 

Miss Leila Johnson, librarian of the 
Baraboo High School Library, gave an 
interesting talk on, “Some problems of 
the teacher-librarian.” These correspond 
very closely to the problems of all li- 
brarians who do work with school chil- 
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dren. Lost books, overdue books, and mu- 
tilation of library books and magazines 
for notebook material were some of the 
leading troubles discussed. Certain states 
have made laws forbidding public school 
teachers to require illustrated notebooks, 
as it is too much of a temptation for 
children to resist taking out a picture 
that exactly fits their subject. 

Here followed a round-table discussion 
conducted by Miss Agnes King of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission. Miss 
King answered questions frequently put 
to her by puzzled librarians seeking 
guidance as to how other libraries were 
handling certain situations. The mutual 
talking over of difficult problems was 
helpful. Miss Lucy Curtiss, also of the 
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Wisconsin Library Commission, gave a 
very practical demonstration in book re- 
pairing. 

The following persons were in attend- 
ance: Miss Agnes King and Miss Lucy 
Curtiss, of Madison; Mrs. Mary E. Cush- 
man, Mrs. H. B. Quimby, Mrs. George 
Claridge, Mrs. R. Perry, and Miss Mil- 
dred Perry, of Reedsburg; Miss Mary E. 
Porter, Miss Maude S. Wells, and Miss 
Gwen Kennan, of Portage; Mr. and Mrs. 
John A. Jordan and Miss Adeline Keifer, 
of Spring Green; Miss Elsie Thornton, 
Mrs. R. B. Montgomery, Mrs. H. Glene, 
and Mrs. Wm. R. Hyslop, of La Valle; 
Miss Marjory Landt of Wisconsin Dells; 
Mrs. H. E. Cole, Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Ris- 
ley, Mrs. H. J. Steeps, Miss Mary Cooper, 
and Miss Leila Johnson, of Baraboo. 





ANOTHER GROUP OF GOOD FICTION TITLES 


One of the most valuable library tools 
issued during 1931 was the second edition 
of the Fiction Section of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company Standard catalog for public 
libraries. No library or librarian can 
keep house without this indispensable 
aid and guide, but it is a guide not a 
definitive list by the use of which we may 
rigidly separate the listed sheep from the 
goats not listed in this “social register.” 

As the editor says, “such a list will not 
completely satisfy anyone and must be 
modified by each library in accordance 
with its needs.” To keep the list within 
anything like printable compass and in- 
clude a good proportion of the best novels 
of each year it was of course necessary 
to cut ruthlessly into the older novels of 
lesser worth. And yet alackaday it is 
in just this twilight zone of the mediocre 
that we librarians most need guidance. 
We cannot cast into Limbo all the me- 
diocre books while both “low brows” and 
“high brows” pay taxes which support 
us and each group calls for its own fa- 
vorite brands of reading. How we would 
like a nice iron fence which would sep- 
arate the upper middle class from the 
lower middle class, but what librarian 


would dare make one and set it up to be 
accepted by all? 

The first edition of the Fiction Catalog 
issued in 1923 had included some 2350 
titles to which the 1928 supplement had 
added another 550 titles, giving about 
2900 titles in all. The new edition lists 
some 2100 titles plus mention of about 
300 more in notes. About 600 of the 
2100 are used here for the first time. 

Again quoting from the introduction to 
the new edition, “It is almost impossible 
to choose the few best titles from the 
output of authors of lesser literary merit 
who have written many novels. One can- 
not list all of Bindloss, all of Grey. 
Which titles shall we choose? Judging 
from the titles checked by the collabora- 
tors it seems to matter little.” 


This difficulty and the limits of space 
made it inevitable that the new fiction 
catalog would not always guide the li- 
brarian puzzled in selecting the best and 
yet enough of the somewhat mediocre but 
popular titles which a branch library 
should carry as stepping stones and 
which must be rebound and replaced as 
the years go by. We in Gary discovered 
this weakness very soon after the old 
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edition came out when we started to use 
it as a checklist for branch replacements, 
so we have regularly added by pencilling 
into the printed list titles which were 
not there included and yet which ap- 
peared in fiction lists issued by libraries 
in whose selection we had confidence. 

The fiction lists we have used for this 
supplemental listing were the Annual 
Booklist Books of the A. L. A. from 1922 
to 1931; The New York Best Books, 
1922-25; The A. L. A. Catalogs, 1904 and 
1926; The Syracuse Public Library’s an- 
nual Gold Star lists 1923-32; The New- 
ark Public Library’s 1000 best novels; 
the starred titles from Miss Logasa’s 
Historical fiction, and the recently is- 
sued Recreational Reading for young 
folks, which by the way is another of the 
indispensable helps of the year, a tre- 
mendous credit to its editors, Miss Jean 
Roos and her coworkers in the School 
Libraries section of the A. L. A. 

These lists netted us such a large addi- 
tional list of worthwhile fiction titles that 
we find on checking the new edition with 
our “cumulated and supplemented” copy 
of the earlier edition, that besides the 
1100 titles printed in the 1923 edition 
and the 1928 supplement which had to be 
dropped from the 1931 edition, our cor- 
rected list shows another 1400 good titles 
which though approved by one institu- 
tion or another had never been able to 
squeeze themselves into the limited Fic- 
tion Section of the Standard Catalog. 

Undoubtedly many of these are out of 
print in addition to the 140 omitted for 
this reason and listed on pages 165-6 of 
the 1931 catalog, but a number of quite 
popular titles among these omissions are 
still to be found among Burt or Grosset 
reprints, either in the ordinary Popular 
Copyright list, among the Novels of Dis- 
tinction or the Every Boys Library. 
These particular titles, 215 in number, we 
have listed herewith for the benefit of 
the smaller libraries or branch librarians 
who will be aided by having a list of ad- 
ditional approved super mediocre titles 
which though not found in the new edi- 
tion of the Fiction Catalog, are still 
available for replacement at low prices. 
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Aldrich, Bess S. The Cutters 

Altsheler, Joseph Horsemen of the plains 

Last of the chiefs 

Atherton, Gertrude Sisters in law 

Balmer, Edwin B. Fidelia 

Barclay, Florence The rosary 

Barreto, Larry Conqueror passes 

Walls of glass 

Bassett, Sara Taming of Zenas Henry 

Beach, Rex Rainbow’s end 

Winds of chance 

Blasco-Ibanez, Vicente Mare nostrum 

Bottome, Phyllis Old wine 

Bowers-Sinclair, Bertha Adam chasers 

Flying U. Ranch 

— Ranch of the Wolverine 

Voice at Johnnywater 

Brand, Max Alcatraz 

Buchan, John Dancing floor 

Bullen, Frank Cruise of the Cachalot 

Burnett, Frances H. Head of the house of 
Coombe 

Burnett, Frances H. Robin 

Byrne, Donn Hangman’s house 

The wind bloweth 

Cameron, Margaret Sporting chance 

Chambers, Robt. W. Flaming jewel 

Little red foot 

Chesterton, Gilbert K. Man who knew too 
much 

Chisholm, A. M. When Stuart came to Sit- 
kum 

Churchill, Winston Inside the cup 

Clemens, Samuel Innocents abroad 

Connor, Ralph Corporal Cameron 

— Patrol of the Sun Dance trail 

Cooper, Courtney R. Challenge of the bush 

Crosby, Percy Skippy 

Croy, Homer West of the water tower 

Curwood, Oliver Flaming forest 

Dawson, C. W. Garden without walls 

Deeping, Warwick House of adventure 

Deland, Margaret The Kays 

Doubleday, Russell Cattle ranch to college 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Tales of Sherlock Holmes 

Erskine, John Adam & Eve 

Farnol, Jeffery Sir John Dering 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield Understood Betsy 

Fletcher, J. S. Orange yellow diamond 

Time worn town 

Hughes, Rupert Cup of fury 

Golden ladder 

—— Old home town 

What’s the world coming to 

Irwin, Inez Gertrude Haviland’s divorce 

Kennedy, Margaret Ladies of Lynden 

King, Basil Thread of flame 

Knibbs, H. H. Ridin’ kid from Powder River 

Kyne, P. B. Kindred of the dust 

Valley of the giants 

—— Webster, man’s man 

LeMay, Alan Painted ponies 

Le Roux, Gaston Mystery of the yellow 
room 

Lewis, A. H. Wolfville 

Lincoln, Joseph Big mogul 
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Blair’s attic 

Captain Warren’s wards 

Cy Whittakers place 

Fair Harbor 

Kent Knowles 

Portygee 

Postmaster 

Queer Judson 

Rise of Roscoe Paine 
Shavings 

Thankful’s inheritance 

Locke, Wm. J. Perella 

London, Jack On the Makaloa mat 
Lovelace, Maud Black angels 
McCutcheon, Geo. B. Oliver October 
Quill’s window 

West wind drift 

McClinchey, Florence E. Joe Pete 
McEvoy, J. P. Show girl in Hollywood 
Marshall, Edison Fish Hawk 
Marsh, Geo. Men marooned 

Valley of voices 

Whelps of the wolf 

Miln, Louise Feast of lanterns 

Soul of China 

Montgomery, Lucy M. Chronicles of Avonlea 
Morley, Christopher Pandora lifts the lid 
Munday, Taibot Om 

Rung Ho 

Mulford, Clarence B. Deputy sheriff 
Buck Peters, ranchman 

Me and Shorty 

Nicholson, Meredith And they lived happily 
Norris, Charles Bread 

Norris, Kathleen Callahans and Murphys 
Heart of Rachel 

Martie the unconquered 

Little ships 

Storm House 

O’Brien, H. V. Trodden gold 
Oemler, Marie Sheaves 

Ogden, G. W. Sooner land 
Oppenheim, E. P. Box with the broken seals 
Curious quest 

Double traitor 

Great Prince Shan 

Michael's evil deeds 

Mischief maker 

Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo 
Pawns count 

Orezy, E. First Sir Percy 

Packard, F. L. From now on 
Parker, Sir Gilbert Money master 
Perter, Eleanor H. Miss Billy 

Miss Billy married 

Sister Sue 

Porter, Gene Stratton Harvester 
Laddie 

Pryde, Anthony Nightfall 

City of lilies 

Raine, W. M. Fighting edge 
Fighting tenderfoot 

—— Oh, you Tex 

Rath, E. J. Gas—drive in 

Nervous wreck 

Reed, Myrtle Lavender and old lace 
Rhodes, E. M. West is west 
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Richmond, Grace S. Foursquare 

Second violin 

Riesenberg, Felix East side, west side 

Rinehart, Mary R. Bab, a sub-deb 

Breaking point 

More Tish 

Red lamp 

Tish 

Tish plays the game 

Rowland, H. C. Hirondelle 

Sabatini, Rafael Banner of the bull 

—— Fortune’s fool 

—— Sea hawk 

Snare 

Santee, Ross Cowboy 

Sawyer, Ruth Four ducks on a pond 

Schreiner, Olive From man to man | 

Seton, Ernest Thompson Wild animals I j 
have known ' 

Sinclair, Bertrand W. 

Smith, A. D. Hate i 

Spearman, Frank Nan of Music Mountain i 

Stacpoole, H. Golden ballast. 

Sterrett, Frances Sophie 

Stevenson, Burton Kingmakers 

Mystery of the Boule cabinet 

Stoker Dracula 

Stringer, Arthur Diamond thieves 

Hand of peril 

—— Prairie Mother 

Wire tappers 

Synon, Mary Good red bricks 

Tarkington, Booth Fascinating stranger 

Young Mrs. Greeley 

Terhune, Albert P. Further adventure of 
Lad 

—— Treve 

Thayer, Lee Q. E. D. 

Vachell, H. A. The Watlings 

Vance, L. J. Brass bowl 

Van Vechten, Carl Nigger heaven 

Spider boy 

Voynich, Mrs. E. L. The Gadfly i 

Wallace, Dillon Grit a-plenty 

Wallace, Edgar Kate, plus ten 

Walpole, Hugh Young enchanted 

Wasserman, Jacob Gold 

Watson, Robert Spoilers of the Valley 

Wharton, Edith Twilight sleep 

Widdemer, Margaret Rose garden husband 

—— Wishing ring man 

—— Year of Delight 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas 
chickens 

White, Wm. P. Cloudy in the West 

—— Owner of the Lazy D 

—— Rider of the Golden Bar 

Williams, W. W. Family 

Wodehouse, P. G. Indiscretions of Archie 

Mr. Mulliner speaking j 

—— Mostly Sally 

Three men and a maid 

Wright, Harold Bell Calling of Dan Mat- 
thews 











Inverted pyramid 

















Mother Carey’s 





WILLIAM J. HAMILTON, 
Librarian, Gary, Ind. 
ELIZABETH A. Gore, W. L. S. ’28. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by Agnes King 


The Binding Problem 

This is a time for great conservatism 
in rebinding. A certain number of pop- 
ular novels which have been worn 
through constant lending will live as 
standards and should be rebound. Many 
of the western and mystery stories will 
be read as much next year as last year 
and will, therefore, need the sturdy cov- 
ers which the rebinding gives them. The 
better standard juveniles are worth bind- 
ing, but have not librarians been reor- 
dering and rebinding some juvenile titles 
which modern children have completely 
outgrown? There are some books liked 
by children fifty years ago which are 
still favorites and which will doubtless 
be loved by children fifty years hence. 
But, many of the books which we keep 
on our juvenile shelves, are no longer 
popular and probably no longer even 
worth reading.—SouTH DAKOTA LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, March 1932. 


Book Week, 1932 

As the Bulletin is not issued during 
August and September, there is little 
time for librarians to plan for Book 
Week from material listed in the Octo- 
ber Bulletin. For those who are count- 
ing on celebrating this occasion, the fol- 
lowing numbers of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin may prove helpful: 

July and December 1928; July and De- 
cember 1929; December 1930, July and 


December 1931. Children’s Library Year- 
book, no. 2, 1930, contains a summary of 
Book Week by Clara W. Hunt, giving the 
reasons for and against certain methods 
of its celebration, and is excellent food 
for thought. 

For suggestions for celebration, post- 
ers, lists and aids, write the Executive 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


English Book Week 


The National Book Council of England 
has adopted the Children’s Book Week 
idea, and will have its first observance 
November 6th-12th under the title of 
“Boys’ and Girls’ Book Week.” 

The money will be raised from pub- 
lishers to cover the Week’s expenses, and 
the Library Association has officially ap- 
proved the plan. Close contact will be 
established with the schools, and the 
British Broadcasting Corporation has 
promised its cooperation. A large exhibi- 
tion of children’s books will be arranged 
at the South Kensington Museum.— 
PUBLISHER’S WEEKLY, June 4, 1932. 


History Map of Pennsylvania 
Mr. Paul M. Paine has recently pub- 
lished another interesting map. This 
time it is a “Map of the History of 
Pennsylvania.” This map may be pur- 
chased from F. F. Gates, 602 Euclid 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York, price $1.00. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


In recognizing anniversaries in 1932 
we cannot overlook the centenary of “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee,” commonly known 
as “America,” which was composed in 
1832 by Rev. Samuel Francis Smith at 
Newton Centre, Mass., of whom his class- 
mate at Harvard, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, wrote in his poem “The Boys”: 


And there’s a nice youngster of ex- 
cellent pith, 

Fate tried to conceal him by nam- 
ing him Smith, 

But he shouted a song for the brave 
and the free— 

Just read on his medal, “My coun- 
try, of thee.” 
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“America” still holds its place as the 
most generally accepted national hymn 
for our country’s patriotic occasions.— 
PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY QUARTER- 
LY BooKLIsT, Spring, 1932. 


Useful Hints for the Workroom 


Gary: Horace Mann School. To have a 
few useful tools in the library workroom 
is a desideratum. These need not be ex- 
pensive, nor designed especially for li- 
brary use. Like the devices in a good 
kitchen, some of them will be home- 
made. 


We had no work table at first and had 
to paste and mend at our polished oak 
desk. A square of oil cloth spread over 
the top and anchored under the ledge 
with thumb tacks paid for itself. We 
could wash it off and roll it up when we 
were through. At another library we 
had a beautiful work table on which we 
never pasted until we spread newspapers 
—from eight to ten thicknesses—over its 
surface. As the uppermost sheet got 
sticky we peeled it off and threw it away. 


One library teacher keeps her library 
adhesive in a stone jar which she bought 
at a hardware store. It holds about two 
quarts of paste and has a wide mouth 
into which you can dip a _ three-inch 
brush. The lid is stone, too, and if the 
mouth of the jar is wiped off with a wet 
rag after the pasting is over, the lid will 
never stick. 

Pouring library adhesive from a gal- 
lon-size tin can was awkward until we 
made a lip to pour from. We took a tin 
sugar scoop and removed the back and 
widened the scoop to conform to the 
shape of the round opening in the can. 
We wired it to the can, and flopped it 
over inside after we were through pour- 
ing, and screwed on the lid. 

Some librarians keep the library paste 
in Mason jars. Here is a way to thin 
paste uniformly: graduate the jar by 
marking it off in thirds with a sharp 
tool borrowed from the shop man. To 
make a very thin paste fill with paste to 
the first line and to the top with water. 
Thicker paste is two-thirds paste and 
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one-third water. The lid of a Mason jar 
can be fitted with a device to hold the 
brush. Solder to the center of the lid a 
dust cap from an old tire. You can stick 
the handle of your brush up into the 
empty dust cap, screw on your lid and 
have your brush always moist and ready 
for use. A shellac jar fixed the same 
obviates the necessity of cleaning the 
shellac brush in wood alcohol each time it 
is used. 

Paste cloths are so cheap when 
bought by the yard as cheesecloth that it 
seems frugal to wash them. But we do. 
We like to have plenty. It is fun to rinse 
these porous pieces through soap suds. 
They dry almost instantly. 


We reinforce the covers of our maga- 
zines instead of placing them in binders. 
We remove the cover from the back of 
the magazine, apply paste to the obverse 
side and place it, paste down, on a sheet 
of brown wrapping paper. Then we trim 
it around. When the magazine is the 
simple folio type like the Scholastic we 
sew the cover back on, punching holes 
with the awl and sewing with bookbind- 
er’s thread. 


There are fine points about the sew- 
ing. If the magazine gets hard usage, 
like the Literary Digest, it is better to 
prick the holes the length of the maga- 
zine about %4 inch from the folded edge. 
We use an overcasting stitch, being care- 
ful not to pull the thread too taut. Draw- 
ing the thread three holes and tying it at 
the center hole is sufficient to hold the 
cover on a magazine that receives the 
ordinary wear and tear. To keep awls 
slick, stick them point foremost in a co- 
coa tin lined at the bottom with scraps 
of soap, out of which we make a satis- 
factory jelly by adding a little water. 
We used to wax our own thread over 
rosin but now we buy bookbinder’s twine 
and braid it after the long strands have 
been cut. 

When a magazine is thick through, like 
the Atlantic, after we have reinforced 
the cover with wrapping paper and 
trimmed it down, we cover the wrapping 
paper side with paste and place the cov- 
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er back on the magazine. The paste ad- 
hering to the first and last pages and the 
back of the book will hold it on firmly. 

We don’t have a book press so that 
when magazines are ready for the press- 
ing we put them for 24 hours rest be- 
neath the reams of bond paper that are 
packaged and stored in our cupboard. 
This makes a neat finale to a good job of 
pasting. 

Good librarians are generally good 
housekeepers and an orderly library 
workroom is as much fun as an orderly 
kitchen.—INDIANA LIBRARY OCCURRENT, 
April-June, 1932. 


New Pamphlets 


Manchuria. Agaki, R. H., Koo, T. Z., 
and Chamberlain, J. P. Three points 
of view on an important world prob- 
lem. Foreign Policy Association, New 
York City, 1932. 15 cents. 


American negro. Allen, J. S. One of a 
series of pamphlets prepared under the 
direction of the Labor Research As- 
sociation. International Pamphlets, 
New York City, 1932. 10 cents. 


Study of group and chain banking. 
American Bankers Association. A sur- 
vey of the movement throughout the 
United States, arranged by states. 
Author, New York City, 1929. 50 
cents. 


Physical requirements for commercial fly- 
ers. Chase, J. S., and Mumey, Nolis. 
U. S. Department of Commerce stand- 
ards which every candidate must meet 
before taking a course or obtaining 
a license to fly. Clason Pub. Co., Den- 
ver, 1931. $1.25. 


How to own your home, a handbook for 
prospective home owners. Gries, J. M., 
and Taylor, J. S. “How to carry on 
the transactions of financing and buy- 
ing or building. Also involves the 
proper determination of location with 
respect to school, to work and to neigh- 
borhood.”—Foreword. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
1931. 5 cents. 
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What your voice reveals. Hathaway, 
Helen. “The most serviceable book yet 
written on this subject for the use of 
everyday Americans.”—May Lamber- 
ton Becker. Dutton, New York City, 
1931. 75 cents. 


Dollar and cents value of beauty. Kim- 
ball, Abbott. One of a series of lec- 
tures given by the Industrial Insti- 
tute in the belief that the exchange of 
ideas on designing, styling and mer- 
chandising would meet a national need. 
Industrial Institute of the Art Center, 
New York City, 1931. 30 cents. 


Notes on the crisis. Lippmann, Walter. 
It is Mr. Lippmann’s thesis that there 
cannot be stabilization and a return of 
confidence until the enormous uncer- 
tainty of debts and reparations is 
cleared up. John Day Pamphlet No. 
5, 1931. 25 cents. 


Contemporary title pages. Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. Ninety-nine specimens 
of title pages, including twenty-one of 
the 1931 “Fifty Books of the Year”. 
Author, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1932. Free. 


Issues of the general disarmament con- 
ference. Morgan, L. P. By the asso- 
ciate secretary of the Council. Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 
Washington, D. C., 1931. 25 cents. 


Cost of living in the United States in 
1931. National Industrial Conference 
Board. 1931 statistics compared with 
immediately preceding years, and the 
depression periods of 1920-1921 and of 
July, 1914. Author, New York City, 
1932. $1. 


Standard Oil Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
From the ground up: why an airplane 
flies, how it is flown, simply explained. 
Inside information: a booklet which ex- 
plains in non-technical language what 
happens inside the various units of 
your car. Free. 


More Wisconsin Folk Lore 


Mr. Charles E. Brown, Curator of the 
State Historical Museum, has prepared 
two more booklets in the series which he 
has been publishing in recent years. 
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One is called “Wisconsin Hobby Rid- 
ers” and contains in an arrangement al- 
phabetically by name of place the names 
and locations of over 1,000 hobbyists of 
every kind and of other interesting per- 
sons, men and women, located in every 
part of Wisconsin, and others in north- 
ern Illinois and northern Michigan. Col- 
lectors, antiquarians, naturalists, writ- 
ers, poets, artists, sculptors, carvers, mu- 
sicians, soldiers, sailors, hermits, In- 
dians, etc. This unique booklet is intend- 
ed to be helpful to tourists and other 
travelers in our state. For their conven- 
ience a list of the principal scenic and 
historic monuments in Wisconsin is add- 
ed. The booklet contains twenty-four 
pages, with heavy paper cover, and sells 
for fifty cents. 

The other booklet “Ghost Tales” con- 
tains a number of old time Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin tales of ghosts, haunted 
buildings, ghost towns, phantom trains 
and others. It is intended for the use 
of story tellers at the camp fire and fire- 
side. Its intention is also to preserve 
a certain class of once prevalent folklore. 
This booklet contains twenty-two pages 
and also sells for fifty cents. 

Other booklets in the series, most of 
which have already been noted in the 
BULLETIN are: “Scenic and Historic Wis- 
consin,” “Scenic and Historic Illinois,” 
“Wigwam Tales,” “Paul Bunyan and 
Tony Beaver Tales,” and “Cowboy 
Tales.” These publications may be ob- 
tained by addressing Mr. Brown at the 
State Historical Museum, Madison. 


Books for the Blind 


Announcement has been made by the 
Library of Congress regarding books for 
the blind made available under the pro- 
visions of the Pratt-Smoot Bill. These 
books may be obtained from distributing 
libraries located all over the United 
States. The nearest station for Wiscon- 
sin is the Chicago Public Library. A 
large number of books have been already 
prepared and are ready for distribution. 
Additional titles are constantly being em- 
bossed and shipped to the libraries. Lists 
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of the books available may be obtained 
from the Library of Congress, address- 
ing H. H. B. Meyer, Director of the 
Books-for-the-Blind project. 

A large supply of books for the blind 
is also available from the Wisconsin 
School for the Blind, J. T. Hooper, Super- 
intendent. Mr. Hooper writes us that 
practically every book that is now being 
printed for the Library of Congress is 
also being obtained for the Wisconsin 
School. These books may be obtained for 
Wisconsin blind readers without cost. 
There is no charge for transportation, as 
all such books are carried through the 
mails free under government frank. 

The Milwaukee Public Library also has 
a small supply of such books, but is not 
able to supply them to individual read- 
ers outside of Milwaukee County. Books 
which are not available elsewhere, how- 
ever, may be obtained from Milwaukee 
by Wisconsin libraries on the usual basis 
of inter-library loans. 

The Chicago Public Library reports 
that it has at present a total collection 
of some 3,000 titles with from three to 
five copies of each, making over 10,000 
volumes available. The collection in- 
cludes thirty current periodicals. Titles 
are constantly being added to the col- 
lection, both from the Library of Con- 
gress and from other sources. 

We hope that Wisconsin libraries will 
assist in making this service available to 
blind readers. Such readers may, of 
course, make application direct to any of 
the sources mentioned in this note, or the 
local library may act as agent in obtain- 
ing such material. In either case, there 
is no charge for transportation, as such 
books are sent free, under government 
frank, for the use of blind readers. 


By President Frank 
A bulletin containing Pres. Glenn 
Frank’s Convocation address “Freedom 
and Morals in the Modern University” 
and his Mothers’ Day address “State 
Universities and State Politics” has been 
mailed to Wisconsin public libraries. Ad- 
ditional copies may be obtained by ad- 

dressing the president’s office. 
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Forest Land Report 


Forest Land Use in Wisconsin has just 
been released by the Committee on Land 
Use and Forestry. 

This is an outstandingly valuable re- 
port on the development of land use and 
the economic stability of the industries 
dependent upon it. It indicates the possi- 
bilities and limitations of agricultural de- 
velopment in the state, and the ways and 
means of prolonging the life of the re- 
maining virgin timber, the economic pos- 
sibilities of raising new crops of timber 
and measures essential to safeguard the 
future crops from wasteful dissipation. 
It also suggests a plan by which the ac- 
tivities of all the federal, state and local 
agencies that are charged with the re- 
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sponsibility of land use may work co- 
ordinately and harmoniously towards 
this end. 

The report also contains a 22-page bib- 
liography prepared by Mrs. Kirsch of the 
Legislative Reference Library. The first 
part (5 pp.) is a selective list of publi- 
cations concerned with general principles. 
The more _ exhaustive second part 
(17 pp.) is concerned with material 
treating of natural resources in Wiscon- 
sin. 

The report contains 156 pages and 
may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Purchases, State Capitol, Madison, Wis- 
consin, for $1.00 prepaid. Payment 
should be made by money order or in 
cash. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The Library School year closed with 
the University Commencement on Mon- 
day, June 20. This marked an innovation 
in the history of the School. Ever since 
its founding by the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission in 1906, the tradition 
of a separate commencement has been 
maintained, although the School has been 
recognized as one of the departments of 
the College of Letters and Science of the 
University since 1909. 

This year, however, the separate com- 
mencement, although it has always 
marked a very pleasant occasion in the 
school year and has brought to Madison 
many speakers of note, was given up in 
favor of participation in the larger Uni- 
versity event, an appropriate way of ob- 
serving the beginning of the second 
quarter century of the School, for 1932 
is the twenty-sixth class. 


Within two years, since the completion 
of the men’s Field House now affords a 
sufficiently large auditorium for 1500 
graduates and their guests, Commence- 
ment has become a pageant as well as an 
occasion, and all who are a part of it ex- 
perience the added grace and dignity of 


graduation from a great University. The 
various colleges and schools are distin- 
guished in the academic procession by the 
color of the tassels on their caps, that 
for library science being lemon yellow. 
The gay tassels, against the background 
of the black caps and gowns, the red and 
white fourrageres (braided cords and 
tassels) suspended from the left shoulder 
of the honor graduates, together with the 
brilliant hoods of the faculty make a 
pageant indeed of the academic proces- 
sion. 


Commencement Honors 


Eleven honors were awarded the 41 
graduates of the Library School; an evi- 
dence of the care with which the stu- 
dents of the school are selected, for in 
the case of joint-course students, honors 
in general scholarship are conferred on 
the basis of junior as well as senior 
standings. Seven of the joint-course re- 
ceived honors, one, Irene E. Varney, be- 
ing awarded high honors, the other six, 
honors, as follows: Ruth S. Baker, Eliza- 
beth H. Gieseler, Evelyn L. Joss, Mari- 
ana J. Thurber, Emma C. Turner, and 
Louise A. Walker. 
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Four were graduated with distinction 
from the Library School, Marion A. 
Addis, Bernadine C. Hanby, Mary L. 
Reed, and Irene E. Varney. 


Two of the joint-course students of the 
class of 1931, who received their degrees 
in August 1931, were awarded honors as 
of 1931: Virginia M. Wine, high honors; 
Grace W. Cotts, honors. 


School Notes 


In spite of bibliographies, building 
probiems, possible purchase files, and the 
appointments of the regular schedule the 
class found time and opportunity for 
some festivities which relieved the strain 
of last days. 


Miss Julia W. Merril, from A. L. A. 
Headquarters, meeting the class_in- 
formally, gave them an admirable under- 
standing of the extent of the influence 
of the American Library Association 
through its varied committees. Hon. 
William H. Hatton, a former chairman 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission, 
discussed the present economic situation, 
which has so much bearing on their own 
careers in the next few years. Out of 
his large experience and wide knowledge 
of affairs he had much to impart of wis- 
dom and advice. Both of these addresses 
were much appreciated by the class, as 
they brought a foretaste of the world 
contacts which are soon to be theirs. 


President Frank called an all-univer- 
sity convocation in late May, in the 
men’s Field House, in which our stu- 
dents participated. By invitation of his 
classmates, Mr. Bruncken, whose work 
has appeared in Braithwaite and other 
anthologies, read various groups from his 
poems with brief comments, as an after- 
examination treat. 


The Class Log, according to tradition, 
appeared during the final week, its snap 
shots, group photographs, and memor- 
abilia constituting a volume that was re- 
viewed with pleasure and satisfaction by 
everyone. The board of editors, Herbert 
G. Bruncken, editor-in-chief, Helen M. 
Jordan, Esther L. Merwin, and Ruth S. 
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Baker carried out the motif of Alice in 
Wonderland, so happily used at May 
Day. 

A farewell party followed the last offi- 
cial coming together of the class after 
examinations, on Friday morning, June 
17. The class gift, completing the set of 
Faure’s History of art, was presented by 
Margaret M. Kelly, president of the 
class. Greetings were happily extended 
to his classmates, by the honorary mem- 
ber, Dr. Joseph Schafer. Prof. Rasmus 
B. Anderson, a long time neighbor and 
friend of the School, spoke entertainingly 
on his acquaintance and personal meet- 
ings with Ibsen. Ice cream and cake were 
served, and a truly social time enjoyed, 
rounding out the good comradeship that 
has prevailed throughout the year, 


Positions 


In spite of the economic situation, 
which is making itself felt in library 
work as elsewhere, 33 per cent of the 
class are placed for next year, seven in 
Wisconsin, two in Michigan, and one 
each in California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Minnesota, with other appoint- 
ments pending. 

The situation in the library field dif- 
fers from that in some others, engineer- 
ing for instance, where there is an ac- 
tual shortage of work to be done. The 
demands on libraries having increased 
tremendously, there is greater need than 
ever before for trained workers, but in 
this time of readjustment of budgets, 
openings for positions are often uncer- 
tain. 

Those who have accepted positions for 
the coming year are: 

Marion A. Addis, cataloger, Public Li- 
brary, Naugatuck, Conn. 

Mrs. Laura P. Barkley, returns as 
branch librarian, Public Library, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Helen M. Benedict, summer assistant, 
Publie Library, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Herbert G. Bruncken, senior assistant, 
Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Marguerite Cushman, librarian, Junior 
High School Library, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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Katherine M. Gormley, assistant, Public 
Library, Delavan, Wis. 
Elvajean Hall, assistant librarian, Mil- 


waukee-Downer College Library, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 

Helen D. Heatley, librarian, High School 
Library, Harvard, II. 

Louise Hetherington, returns as chil- 
dren’s librarian, Wayne County Li- 
brary, Mich. 

Gweneth M. Holt, librarian, High School 
Library, Marshfield, Wis. 

Helen M. Jordan, returns as librarian, 
College Library, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Margaret M. Kelly, returns as assistant, 
State Teachers College Library, Osh- 

kosh, Wis. 

Irene E. Varney, librarian, Public Libra- 
ry, Neillsville, Wis. 

Fannie M. Viitala, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Mountain Iron, Minn. 


Alumni Notes 


An event of the morning’s celebration 
of what may hereafter be known as 
“Class Day” which came as a complete 
surprise to everyone, except the few 
alumni who had dropped in, was the pre- 
sentation of the Alumni gift to Miss 
Hazeltine. 

At the close of the program Mrs. Davis 
716 took the floor, announcing that for 
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the first time in history there was some- 
thing on the schedule that Miss Hazel- 
tine did not know about. She then in- 
troduced Miss Schrage ’18, who in honor 
of the 25th commencement presented the 
artist’s proof of a beautiful colored etch- 
ing that had been chosen as the gift. 


The picture shows a wide expanse of 
sand dune, sea and sky, with something 
of the immensity of eternity about it, as 
Miss Hazeltine said later. Miss Schrage 
spoke briefly of the history of the School, 
regretting, as all graduates do, that 
there is no interlocking of classes to per- 
mit the closer integration possible in a 
course of longer duration. But the con- 
tinuity of the School, she continued, is 
through Miss Hazeltine. It is she who 
knows all of the alumni, who remembers 
their names, their faces, their histories. 
It is through her that the graduates of 
the School are held in a close bond of 
union. 


Miss Hazeltine responded simply and 
feelingly, expressing her deep apprecia- 
tion of the sentiment back of the gift. 

The picture now hangs on the wall of 
the office at the right of the door, where 
returning alumni, sitting in the arm 
chair, may have the most favorable view 
of it—M. K. R. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


It is interesting to study the book lists published in local papers as representative 
of the additions being constantly made to library collections throughout the state. 
They show a broad and comprehensive range of subjects covered, with frequent va- 
riations as to emphasis, but also a rather constant and uniform selection of books of 
distinction by all libraries irrespective of size or income. The following titles illus- 
trative of the book selection in Wisconsin libraries have been taken from press no- 
tices over a period of a week or two, and are only a few of the outstanding selections: 

Adams, Epic of America; Allen, Only yesterday; Beard, America faces the future; 
Bent, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes; Beresford, The old people; Buck, The good 
earth; Chamberlin, Soviet planned economic order; Cohen-Portheim, England the 
unknown isle; Darrow, The story of my life; Embree, Brown America; Finley, The 
lady of Godey’s; Frank, Thunder and dawn; Gibbs, The golden years; Hulbert, 
Forty-niners; Jeans, Mysterious universe; Johnson, Capitalism on trial; Laidler, 
Concentration of control in American industry; Lattimore, Manchuria, Cradle of 
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conflict; McFee, The harbour master; Millay, Fatal interview; Monson, Across Afri- 
ca on foot; Moore, Carl Schurz; Myers, Building personality in children; Pershing, 
My experiences in the world war; Robertson, Life was worth living; Steffens, Auto- 
biography; Thompson, Greater America; Young, Mr. and Mrs. Pennington. 

In addition to other places noted in this issue of “’Round the Circle,” Kewaunee, 
New London, Port Washington, Stanley, Stevens Point and Superior were repre- 


sented in local papers with lists of books. 


Antigo. There were 748 more books 
circulated in May 1932 than in the same 
month for 1931. The librarian reports 
that people are realizing more and more 
the value of books of a practical nature 
which may help them in their work. This 
is evidenced by the fact that half of the 
month’s gain was in adult non-fiction. 

The library organized a Travel Club 
for the children during the summer. Each 
child was required to read ten books 
about ten different countries in a speci- 
fied section of the world. There are four 
different groups— Northern Europe, 
Southern and Eastern Europe, the Ori- 
ent, and the Western Hemisphere. Chil- 
dren were not considered members of the 
Club until one book was reported upon. 
At that time they were given their mem- 
bership button and a map of their part of 


the world. Each child had the privilege. 


of choosing which group he would like to 
join. Each time a book was reported the 
child colored the country read about on 
his map. As the maps were completed, 
they were exhibited at the library. Long 
before the end of June 51 boys and girls 
from the third to the eighth grades had 
joined and twelve of the membership 
were more than half through their tour 
of the world. 

The Antigo Library is fortunate in 
having so many books both old and new 
of children of foreign lands, thus giving 
the children a wide choice in their read- 
ing. 


Appleton. A new electric clock has 
been added to the main room of the li- 
brary. 

The total circulation during May was 
14,902, of which 2,600 were nonfiction. 
There were 152 new registrations. Dur- 
ing July and August the library will be 
closed evenings excepting Saturday. 


High School. Student members 
of next year’s library staff have been an- 
nounced by the Librarian, Miss Mielke. 
With the exception of one they are all 
seniors. There will be a student librarian 
on duty during each period of school and 
for one period after school. 


Ashland. The librarian reports that 
“every newspaper and magazine sub- 
scribed for by the Vaughn library as well 
as an increasing percentage of books are 
receiving a maximum use at this time. 
Newspapers a few years ago seemed al- 
most fresh when taken off the file, but 
now show signs of constant handling. At 
almost any time of the day the reading 
room is well occupied.” 





Baraboo. In a clause of the will of the 
late Mrs. Jennie English, for 32 years a 
library board member of the public li- 
brary, is the following provision: 

“T hereby direct that $1,000 be set aside 
and held in trust for the Baraboo city 
public library, the income from which to 
be used by the library board for the pur- 
chase of a collection of books on subjects 
helpful to the spiritual, mental and phys- 
ical health and well being of the com- 
munity. I request that the collection be 
known as the Dr. Eugene English collec- 
tion, and be suitably marked with his 
name, as a memorial to my late beloved 
husband.” 


Chippewa Falls. The librarian reports 
that for the past year there has been ex- 
ceptional growth in number of books and 
periodicals used. It has been the largest 
circulation in the history of the library. 
The average daily number of books bor- 
rowed has been 299 and the monthly av- 
erage, 9,870, over 944 per capita. Circu- 
lation gained 17 per cent. The percent- 
age of nonfiction was 46.8 “which indi- 
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cates,” states the librarian, “that many 
people who used the library have practi- 
cal purposes in mind.” 

S. H. Cooley was elected vice presi- 
dent at the annual meeting of the board, 
succeeding the late Henry Lebers, Jr. and 
the president appointed committees for 
the year. 

De Pere. The library has been redec- 
orated. The woodwork has been painted a 
soft gray and the walls stippled gray 
with a trace of pink The librarian writes 
that in addition to unusual attractive- 
ness, the room is also much lighter. Back 
of the loan desk has been hung a large 
piece of burlap for the display of book 
jackets which place the librarian and 
staff feel has a decided advantage over 
its former location farther removed from 
the loan desk. 


Eau Claire. The librarian is giving 
emphasis to purposeful reading, and finds 
the courses suggested gaining in popu- 
larity. The Reading with a Purpose se- 
ries is being used for this although in- 
dividual advice on books is available and 
special aid is given in suggesting a 
course of reading. 


Fairchild. An electric clock was pur- 
chased this summer for the library. 


Fond du Lac. Miss Janes gave a radio 
talk over the Commonwealth Reporter 
radio station, Memorial day, on “The li- 
brary’s contribution to patriotism.” 
Every Monday at 5:30 p. m. there is a 
15-minute talk devoted to “book chats.” 

With the eighth annual session, the 
apprentice course has again become a 
part of the library’s summer program. 


Green Bay. Miss Schuette gave a re- 
port on the New Orleans meeting of the 
American Library Association at a re- 
cent meeting of the library board. 

A station of the public library has 
been opened at the Hoberg Paper and 
Fibre Company plant. The collection has 
started with over 100 books with provi- 
sion for changes and additions as occa- 
sion demands. The collection is used in 
connection with the Hoberg educational 
classes. 
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The library administration has passed 
a ruling that no books will be issued to a 
borrower who does not present a library 
card. “Giving the books when the bor- 
rower’s card is not produced,” Miss 
Schuette announced, “impairs the efficien- 
cy of the library’s records and in many 
cases means added work for an already 
busy staff. The policy of the library is to 
give the public what it wants, at the 
time it is wanted and that is why the rule 
in this case has been overlooked so often. 
We now must ask the help of our pa- 
trons in keeping up the necessary rou- 
tine records.” 

Jefferson. The summer schedule of li- 
brary opening started May 31 when the 
library is closed evenings except Satur- 
day when it remains open until 9 p. m. 


Kaukauna. May was “bargain month” 
at the library when a discount was al- 
lowed on outstanding fines. Fines of 15 
cents or less were to be paid in full, but 
on fines over that amount a discount was 
allowed, five cents on all fines between 15 
cents and 50 cents; ten cents on 50 cents 
to $1.00. Books circulated during May to- 
taled 3,112; of these 1,014 were loaned to 
juveniles. These figures show an in- 
crease of 831 volumes over those of May 
19381. 

Children of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades have been in- 
vited to become members of the Vaca- 
tion reading club at the library. 


Kenosha. Boxes were placed in vesti- 
bules of both main and branch libraries 
during June to receive the return of 
missing books, with assurance that “no 
questions will be asked and no fines col- 
lected.” 

The marionette show, “Tom Sawyer”, 
was given in the Boys’ and Girls’ library 
by members of Miss Dorothy Smith’s art 
class of the Lincoln Junior High School. 


La Crosse. Miss Borresen spoke be- 
fore the Catholic Women’s League re- 
cently on the subject, “Children’s Books.” 


Menasha. During May 6,613 books 
were circulated, which is a gain of 1,148 
over May of last year. Attendance in 
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the reading room was 1,158. The library 
is sponsoring outdoor story hours this 
summer. 


Merrill. The library has the following 
hours of opening as a summer schedule: 
a. m. 9-12; p. m. 2-6 and 7-8. 


Milwaukee. M. S. Dudgeon has been 
made chairman of Mayor Hoan’s cabinet, 
department heads and elected city offi- 
cials. Thirty departments and commis- 
sions are represented. 


Neenah. There were 7,003 books cir- 
culated by the library during May; 31 
new borrowers were added; 1,026 made 
use of the reading rooms. 


Oconto. In the column “Your Public 
Library” Oconto Reporter, the issue for 
May 12 carries a plea for more careful 
handling of books. “In the hearts of li- 
brarians and book lovers there is an ache 
and a longing when viewing the contents 
of the mending shelf. An ache for the 
poor dilapidated books, and a longing to 
teach effectively their better care.” After 
a brief explanation of what is done with 
these books, to extend their lives or re- 
vive their use, the following “don’ts” are 
listed: 

“Don’t be guilty of shortening a book’s 
life. 

Don’t leave books out in the rain. 

Don’t turn books face down to mark 
the place. 

Don’t toss books about.” 


Oshkosh. There has been rather satis- 
factory response to the “Homecoming 
week” invitation for books a long time 
away. One book came back which had 
been gone for 20 years. 

The library’s increase in circulation 
continues. A total of 39,161 books given 
out in April was a gain of 5,028 over the 
corresponding month in 1931. 


Portage. With the end of May the 
story hours which have been a marked 
feature of the library’s activities were 
concluded. During the last week about 
275 boys and girls listened to stories in 
the downstairs museum room. One after- 
noon 45 heard Miss Emma Bryan review 
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the book Wind in the Willows; another 
afternoon, 40 young people of the seventh 
and eighth grades heard Miss Gertrude 
Gloeckler give a review of the comedy 
play by Seiler, Princess and the Swine- 
herd. 


Racine. The library staff held a May 
breakfast at the Hotel Racine in honor of 
Edna Schelling who was married May 
27th. 

The local paper gives publicity to the 
special help the local library is ready to 
give to the public speaker, “When your 
study club assigns you to make a report, 
a book review, or take over a meeting, 
are you inwardly shaking and outwardly 
flustered? If you answer yes to these 
two questions, you would do well to visit 
the Racine public library where (without 
coupon, correspondence, or down pay- 
ment), you will find help in the study 
of public speaking.” Such books as 
Practical speech making by Shurter, 
Public speaking for business men, by 
Hoffman, and A speech and a story for 
every occasion are some of the books 
which the librarian reports are to be 
found with others as good in the li- 
brary’s collection. 

A timely display of pamphlets on in- 
sects injurious and beneficial was fea- 
tured during the early summer. 


Rice Lake. “The local library followed 
the lead of the Newark Public Library 
in holding an ‘Overdue Book Week,’ May 
16-21,” writes Miss Perry. “Twenty-eight 
missing books were returned during that 
week; eight more have come in since. 
Some of these had been gone seven 
years.” 

One hundred and forty-six patrons had 
fines cancelled, to a total amount of 
$21.81. 

The total circulation for the first five 
months of 1932 was 31,371, an increase 
of 7,582 over the same period of 1931. 


River Falls. In the Times for May 26, 
the “Public Library Notes” department is 
devoted to the subject of stamps and 
stamp collecting. 
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“Thru magazines and books, the Public 
Library offers helpful and interesting 
material on the study of postage stamps, 
or Philately. 

“Stamps, the only scraps of paper, are 
becoming more and more interesting in 
the eyes of the world. 

“Stamps are not only fascinating 
themselves, but on them, according to a 
famed New York newspaper, the nations 
record their political and _ historical 
events, mark their important rulers and 
statesmen, voice their aspirations and 
send news and warnings to other na- 
tions. 

“They inform us of geographical 
changes before new geographies are pub- 
lished and reach the home, school or li- 
brary. They record the downfall of em- 
pires, the birth of new republics, the fa- 
mous adventures that make history i. e. 
The Spirit of St. Louis, the Graf Zep- 
pelin, etc.” 

The librarian mentions the “Stamp 
Corner” of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor as well as such books as How they 
carried the mail, by Walker, and Boy’s 
book of stamp collecting, by Armstrong. 


South Milwaukee. Because of the de- 
pression the library departed from its 
usual policy and had a “free week” when 
overdues of long standing were cancelled. 
A box was placed in the vestibule where 
the books were left. 


Stoughton. During the first five 
months of the present year, 4,150 more 
books were loaned than in the same pe- 
riod for 1931. 

The librarian calls attention in her Li- 
brary Notes to the Subscription Books 
Bulletin. “If in doubt about the advis- 
ability of purchasing a certain set of 
books, call the library and secure infor- 
mation before buying.” 


Sun Prairie. The picture of a house 
built 93 years ago and recalling pioneer 
days of Sun Prairie has been given to 
the Woman’s Club by E. E. Beers. It has 
been framed and donated to the city to 
be placed in the public library. 
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The house was built by Charles H. 
Bird, first settler of Sun Prairie. On his 
way to Madison where he helped to build 
the first capitol, he camped on this spot 
which two years later he selected for his 
farm home. The homestead was a gift to 
the village for a public library as a me- 
morial to the Bird family. With the con- 
sent of the donor, Mrs. John Kind, and 
the Bird family, the building was razed 
and in 1924 the present public library 
was built on the site. 


Washburn. As has been customary 
for some years the library will go on a 
summer schedule of one afternoon a 
week when patrons may borrow a rea- 
sonable number of books. 

Plans are being made for the installa- 
tion of a new furnace to replace the pres- 
ent one which has been in use for about 
30 years. 


Watertown. The John W. Cole li- 
brary fund has recently made possible 10 
books for young people which were a 
part of a larger purchase. Some of the 
titles are: Adams, Racing yachts done 
in cork models; Barnes, Man and his 
records; Gag, Sue sew-and-sew; Duke- 
low, The ship book; Bronson, Paddle- 
wings; Thorp, Stamp collecting, why and 
how. 


Waupun. Starting June 1, the libra- 
ry’s “special regulations” went into ef- 
fect. A reader may take out as many 
books as he wishes, except for the newest 
fiction, and is not required to return the 
books until the end of the summer un- 
less for any of them there is an impor- 
tant demand. 

A “homecoming week” for long lost 
books was held in June. 


Wauwatosa. Bargain week for over- 
due books was held the last week in May 
when overdue charges were cancelled 
with a book’s return. 


West Bend. The emphasis on the pub- 
lic library’s business book shelf fostered 
by the business women in West Bend un- 
doubtedly reflects in its selection the 
spirit of the commercial classroom libra- 
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ry of the high school which has been 
judged one of the five best in the United 
States. The Scholastic Magazine award- 
ed honors to the best selected classroom 
libraries and the one at the West Bend 
high school was placed fifth, and would 
have had first place excepting for its 
specialized appeal. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The annual vaca- 
tion juvenile reading project is to be 
when completed in the form of miniature 
library catalogs. Soon after its an- 
nouncement several boys and girls were 
enrolled. Each book read will be entered 
alphabetically in a booklet, each inscribed 
in white with the readers’ name. Each 
child will also be taught to make intelli- 
gent use of the library’s card catalog in 
the program of their reading. 

Miss Borge writes about the exhibit 
at the state Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion convention in May: “Mr. M. H. 
Jackson, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
requested Mr. S. G. Corey, Wood Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools, to have an 
exhibit of books with the aid of the pub- 
lic library at this convention. The meet- 
ings and exhibits were in the field house 
of the new Lincoln high school. We bor- 
rowed books from the Traveling Library 
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to supplement our own collection, and 
Mr. Jackson loaned us posters. The books 
were grouped according to the seven ob- 
jectives of the association: Home, health, 
vocational guidance, citizenship, leisure, 
character building, and tools and tech- 
nique of learning. Use was also made of 
the convention slogan: For every child. 
Most of the books exhibited were non- 
technical, as we have comparatively few 
educational books of the formal or text- 
book type. One group of books showed 
the difference between the attractive 
textbooks children now use and those 
their parents and grandparents had. A 
few magazines were also on display. 
Mimeographed lists of the books on ex- 
hibit were made in the County Superin- 
tendent’s office for distribution. We also 
gave away the little colored graded lists 
published by the American Library As- 
sociation. A small case held good editions 
of children’s classics such as should be in 
every child’s home. 

“The Misses Hazel Berg and Nora La 
Roux, Supervising teachers of Wood 
County rural schools, were of great as- 
sistance in arranging the exhibit. We all 
felt well repaid for our efforts as there 
was a good deal of interest shown in the 
books.” 





LAWRENCE COLLEGE ALUMNI READING SERVICE 


The July selections for the Lawrence College Alumni Reading Service 


are as follows: 


As I see religion. Harry E. Foster. Harpers, 1932. 
Recovery: The second effort. Sir Arthur Salter. Century, 1932. 


Arabia Felix—Across the “Empty Quarter” of Arabia. Bertram Thomas. 


Scribners, 1932. 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. Silas Bent. Vanguard, 1932. 
The voyageur. Grace Lee Nute. Appleton, 1931. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Currie, Barton. Fishers of books. 1931. 
8350p. illus. Little, $4. 025.2 


A practical work on book collecting de- 
signed for the amateur or the beginner. Has 
chapters on The beginning urge, Happy-go- 
lucky collecting, the one-author plan, Col- 
lecting by lists, When is a first edition, etc. 
Interesting and helpful illustrations. 


Sears, Minnie E. Standard catalog for 
public libraries: philosophy, religion 
and general works section. 164p. Wil- 
son, service basis. 016 


This annotated list of 1000 titles brings 
this work to completion. Frequent revisions 
and annual supplements keep the sections up 
to date. 

See Booklist 28 :416 Jun. ’32 


Philosophy and Religion 


Allen, Charles R. and Tiemann, H. A. 
Managing minds. 1932. 286p. Apple- 
ton, $2.50. . 150 


The authors write from vocational school 
experience and their purpose is to present a 
simple exposition of psychology that will 
meet the needs of the vocational teacher. 
They are concerned with how minds work, 
not why, hence much of the usual introduc- 
tory material found in books on psychology 
is omitted. In text book form, with questions 
at the end of chapters. 


Fosdick, Harry E. As I see religion. 
1932. 201p. Harper, $2. 230 


A series of related chapters presenting a 
coherent statement of the author’s religious 
creed. Such chapters as Religion without 
God and Are religious people fooling them- 
selves, are in effect answers to the Human- 
ists. 


Jastrow, Joseph. The house that Freud 
built. 1932. 2938p. Greenberg, $2.50. 130 
Prof. jJastrow, well known to Wisconsin 

libraries, has written a popular exposition 
and criticism of Freud. Some critical ap- 
praisal of Freud’s permanent contribution 
has been needed and this book should go far 
to meet it. 


McCall, Oswald, W. S. The uses of lit- 


erature in the pulpit. 1932. 127p. 
Harper, $1.50. 252 


The author discusses the value of litera- 
ture ‘‘in the building of a preacher” as well 
as its uses in providing illustrative material 
and to emphasize moral values in the pulpit. 


Newton, J. F. ed. If I had only one ser- 
mon to prepare. 1932. 416p. 233p. 
Harper, $2.50. 251 


Not a collection of sermons, but a discus- 
sion by 23 preachers of what preaching 
should be and their methods of preparing 
sermons. 

See Booklist 28:416 Jun, ’32 


Shellow, Sadie M. How to develop your 
personality. 1932. 308p. illus. Harper, 
$3. 137 


The author is psychologist for the Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway and Light Company and 
the book is based on courses worked out for 
classes of executives and supervisors. It is 
interesting and practical and would serve as 
a good substitute for the type of fake psy- 
chology described in Yates, Psychological 
racketeers (BULLETIN, May ’32). Provides 
good suggestions for further reading. 


Sociology 


Counts, George S. and others. Bolshe- 
vism, fascism and capitalism. 1932. 
274p. Yale, $2.50. 330 


Addresses at the Williamstown Institute 
in 1931 on the three great present-day eco- 
nomic systems presented by able advocates 
of these systems, George S. Counts, Luigi 
Villari, and Malcom Rorty, with a concluding 
address by Newton D. Baker on economic 
planning. 

See Booklist 28:418 Jun. ’32 


Donham, W. B. Business looks at the 
unforeseen. 1932. 209p. Whittlesey 
House, $2.50. 330.973 


Remedies for the present depression dis- 
cussed by the dean of the Harvard Business 
School. Interestingly written and representa- 
tive of the best economic thought on the 
subject. 


Gruening, Ernest. The public pays. 1932. 
2738p. Vanguard, $2.50. 338.7 


The facts brought out in the Federul Trade 
Commission investigation regarding propa- 
ganda for private ownership financed by the 
public utilities are arranged to make out a 
most damaging case against the utilities. 
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Hoar, Roger S. Unemployment insur- 
ance in Wisconsin. 1932. 101p. Stuart 
press, South Milwaukee, $2. 331.25 


A reprint of the unemployment insurance 
act, the majority and minority reports of 
the interim committee on unemployment, and 
of two voluntary plans for unemployment in- 
surance now in operation in this state, to- 
gether with the argument against the com- 
pulsory Wisconsin law made by the author 
while the bill was under consideration. Li- 
braries may find it convenient to have this 
material brought together in one volume, al- 
tho the price seems high. 


Kelly, Clyde. United States postal pol- 
icy. 1932. 321p. Appleton, $2. 383 


Representative Clyde Kelly of Pennsyl- 
vania who is an authority on the postal serv- 
ice has written this brief and informative 
sketch of the development of the postal sys- 
tem in this country and its policies, closing 
with an interesting calendar of the postal 
service bringing out significant dates in its 
development. 


Lawes, Lewis E. Twenty thousand years 
in Sing Sing. 1932. 412p. illus. Long 
and Smith, $3. 365 


Twenty thousand years is the aggregate 
of the time to be served by the men under 
Warden Lawes’ care in Sing Sing prison. 
The autobiography of a man who has spent 
his life in reformatory and prison work, this 
is an important contribution to the subject as 
well as a readable book. 


Meiklejohn, Alexander. The experimental 
college. 1932. 421p. Harper, $3.50. 
378 


This is the report submitted to the Fac- 
ulty of Letters and Science at the conclu- 
sion of the experiment, but it is intended, as 
Prof. Meiklejohn states, also to inform an 
outside public “concerning a fascinating ad- 
venture in the study of education.” Edu- 
cators in the state who have been watching 
the experiment will be interested in the re- 
port. 


Seligman, Edwin R. A. and Love, Robert 
A. Price cutting and price mainte- 
nance. 1932. 539p. Harper, $6. 338.5 


A comprehensive study from the public 
point of view of price-cuiting practices in 
retail sales industries and of methods of con- 
trol. The work of a large research staff di- 
rected by one of America’s foremost eco- 
nomists. Worthy of a place in all larger 
libraries. 
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Stamp, Sir Josiah. The financial after- 
math of war. 1932. 149p. Scribner, 
$1.75 332 


Short lectures on the present-day inter- 
national economic problems by one of the 
most prominent of English business men who 
is also a leading economist. Presents ortho- 
dox views in a new dress. 


Thomas, Norman. As I see it. 19382. 
173p. Macmillan, $2. 335 


Magazine articles and speeches given since 
the publication of America’s way out, make 
up this book. The next decade, The accept- 
ance of violence, Disarmanent and peace, 
The essential condition of economic planning. 
The churches and the end of an epoch, are 
some of the topics. 


Woodward, D. B. and Rose, Mare A. A 
primer of money. 1932. 261p. illus. 
Whittlesey House, $2. 332 


An elementary treatise on money and 
banking. Written for laymen, but by spe- 
cialists in the field. Very clear and in all re- 
spects well done. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Caples, John. Tested advertising meth- 
ods. 1932. 276p. Harper, $3.50. 659.1 


If there is any demand at this time for ad- 
ditional material on advertising methods, this 
book will prove useful as it is concrete and 
up-to-date. Bruce Barton, with whom the 
author has been associated in business, writes 
an introduction. The price seems unneces- 
sarily high. 


Dahl, Crete M. Housekeeping manage- 
ment in hotels and institutions. 1932. 
447p. illus. Harper, $4. 647.9 


Excluding the kitchen, this book covers all 
the housekeeping problems of a hotel or in- 
stitution. In three parts: Purchasing insti- 
tutional fabrics and equipment; Upkeep; 
Organization and management. The author, 
who is the wife of J. O. Dahl, editor of the 
Hotel Review and author of books on the 
same subject, holds a master’s degree in 
textiles and has worked in cooperation with 
her husband on hotel problems. 


Eaton, Hunter. What every woman 
should know about an automobile. 
1932. 1538p. illus. Simon and Schuster, 
$1.50. 629.2 
A book that is at once amusing and in- 


structive. It tells What makes it go, and 
What keeps it going, using comparative il- 
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lustrations with which every women is fa- 
miliar. At the same time it goes very fully 
into all details, even including parking, with 
helpful diagrams. Every library will find it 
useful. 


Ehrenfeld, Louis. The story of common 
things, 1932 2083p. Minton, $2.50. 540 


The curator of chemistry in the Museum 
of Science and Industry, Chicago, has given 
a simple explanation of such things as paper, 
glass, soap, salt, sugar, common metals and 
some man-made materials. Suitable for 
school use. 


Greer, Carl Richard. Advertising and 
its mechanical production. 1931. 474p. 
illus. Crowell, $5. 659.1 


While expensive, this seems to be an ex- 
cellent book in its field, covering printing 
and engraving processes with unusual clari- 
ty, in addition to discussions of all the phases 
of advertising layout, and the training and 
standards of an advertiser. 


Haggard, Howard W. The lame, the 
halt and the blind. 1932. 420p. illus. 
Harper, $4. 610.9 


Another popular history of medicine, some- 
thing like Devils, drugs and doctors, but with 
a different emphasis. There is some duplica- 
tion of subject matter and libraries with the 
first volume may not need this. Of the two, 
however, the second is preferable for smaller 
libraries. 

See Booklist 28:423 Jun. '32 


Hobbs, Glenn M. and others. Practical 
mathematics. 1932. 448p. Am. Tech. 
Soc., $2. 510 


A practical book of methods, covering 
arithmetic, equations, formulas, mensuration 
and logarithms. Will be a useful book for 
self-instruction or for review. 


Hodgins, Eric and Magoun, F. A. Behe- 
moth. 1932. 354p. illus. Doubleday, 
$3.50. 621 
A popular history from the engineering 

side of power development, from the first 


utilization of wind and water to the present. 
See Booklist 28 :423 Jun. '32 


Fine Arts 


Davenport, Marcia. Mozart. 1932. 400p. 
illus. Scribner, $3.50. 780.9 or 921 


Living in poverty, suffering from ill health, 
accorded little recognition, Mozart died at 
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35, and yet his life as revealed in this very 
readable book was not an unhappy one. The 
author, daughter of Efrem Zimbalist and 
Alma Gluck, has traveled widely in Europe, 
visiting every place in which Mozart lived, 
in her search for material and has made a 
contribution to musical biography. 


Gibson, W. B. Houdini’s magic. 1982. 
316p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 791.1 


Houdini’s notes on magic are summarized 
in this interesting book. Hundreds of tricks, 
with detailed illustrations, are explained in 
a way that will tempt readers to experiment 
with them. Some of Houdini’s anti-spiritual- 
istic effects, by means of which he was able 
to expose the methods of ghost makers, are 
also described. 


Longstreet, Julian. Brain teasers. 1932. 
250p. Page, $1.50. 793 


A collection of problems that will provide 
entertainment for individuals or groups. 
Could be used with young people in clubs or 
camps. 


Woodward, Marcus, ed. Leaves from 
Gerard’s herball. 1931. 305p. illus. 
Houghton, $3. 716 


This book of selections from Gerard’s her- 
ball, a very old book on plants, dating from 
the 16th century, makes delightful reading 
for the garden lover. The reader is startled 
to find that snapdragons grew in gardens in 
1597 and that marigolds were “cherished and 
sowne in gardens every yere.” Not a neces- 
sary book, but a charming one where there 
is much interest in gardening. The original 
wood cuts, as well as the original diction, are 
preserved, and the strange uses as medicines 
and charms to which familiar plants were 
put add to its interest for the modern reader. 


Zanzig, Augustus D. Music in American 
life. 1932. 560p. illus. Oxford, $3.50. 
780 


A survey of musical activities in the Unit- 
ed States, its purpose, first, “to show what is 
being done in all sorts of communities, 
schools, homes and other channels of life to 
enjoy or to provide for other’s enjoyment of 
music; and secondly, using what is as a 
basis, to show what might be done.” The 
survey was conducted by the National Rec- 
reation Association and covered activities of 
independent groups, public and vocational 
schools, settlements, playgrounds, etc. with 
illustrations that range from a Milwaukee 
singing society to the Hollywood bowl. 
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Literature 


Gilchrist, Marie. Writing poetry. 1932. 
1381p. Houghton, $1.50. 808.1 


A little book that has grown out of the 
author’s experience with a poetry group in 
the young people’s room of the Cleveland 
public library. The preface tells something of 
the methods by which the group was con- 
ducted and the chapters—on Language, 
Imagery, Rhythm, Form, etc.—are based on 
informal talks given to the young people. 
Of interest to teachers and librarians trying 
out similar experiments. 


Hubbell, George S. A concordance to the 
poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1932. 
478p. Wilson, $6. 811 or 821 


A reference work for larger libraries. 
See Booklist 28:428 Jun. ’32 


Lovett, Robert Morss and Hughes, Helen 
S. The history of the novel in Eng- 
land. 1932. 495p. Houghton, $3.25. 823 


The aim of the authors has been to relate 
the novel of successive periods to the inter- 
ests and attitudes of the times which pro- 
duced it, accordingly they have included 
many minor figures in addition to the major 
novelists who are given prominent treat- 
ment. The book has both reference and read- 
ing value and will interest especially the 
student of the subject. 


History and Travel 


Carhart, Arthur H. Colorado. 1932. 322p. 
illus. Coward, $2.50. 917.88 


An informal guide book to Colorado. Min- 
gles anecdote and story with information for 
the tourist. Illustrated only with pencil 
sketches and with small sketch maps. 


Ghent, W. J. The early far west. 1932. 
411p. illus. Longmans, $3.50. 978 


The merit of this work is that it brings to- 
gether in one continuous narrative the com- 
plete story of the west, covering the period 
from the coming of the Spanish in 1540 to 
the admission of California as a state in 
1850. Useful as supplementary material for 
schools. 

See Booklist 28:192 Jan. ’32 


Laughlin, Clara E. So you’re going to 
Ireland and Scotland. 1932. 3897p 
illus. Houghton, $3.50. 914.1 
In the manner of her other volumes, cov- 

ers the most-often visited places in Ireland 


and Scotland. Has sketch maps as end pa- 
pers. 
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Neville, Amelia Ransome. The fantastic 
city. 1932. 285p. illus. Houghton, $5. 
979.46 


The social life of a gay and romantic 
city and period, both alike now vanished, 
is vividly pictured here. Mrs. Neville went 
to San Francisco as a bride in the 50’s 
and for 50 years made the city her home. 
She writes lightly and easily of city, and 
people, including among the latter many 
famous stars of the stage. 


Ringel, Fred J. America as Americans 
see it. 1932. 365p. illus. Harcourt, 
$3.75. 917.3 


A series of articles on varied phases of 
American life written by Americans with 
the idea of making their country more in- 
telligible to a European, with illustrations 
from photographs and from the work of 
American artists. The authors have been 
well chosen in most cases: Stuart Chase 
writes of American’ industry, Walter 
Prichard Eaton of our scenery, Will 
James of the cowboy, John R. Tunis of 
sport. The book is interesting, but with 
the best of intentions, editor and authors 
have succeeded in giving the European 
the picture of America he already has, 
not the one the ordinary American sees. 


Stoll, William T. Silver strike. 1932. 
illus. Little, $2. 979.6 


“The true story of silver mining in the 
Coeur d’Alenes,” giving an account of the 
labor troubles of the 90’s as well as a pic- 
ture of frontier mining town conditions. 


Biography 


Brooks, William E. Lee of Virginia. 
1932. 361p. illus. Bobbs, $3.50. 921 


While somewhat eulogistic, this is on 
the whole a simple, straight-forward bi- 
ography which will meet the needs of a 
reader who wants the facts of Lee’s life 
and some interpretation of his character. 


Carnegie, Dale. Lincoln the unknown. 
1932. 305p. Century, $2.50. 921 


The author attempts to tell the story of 
Lincoln in a _ plain matter-of-fact way, 
emphasizing the human and _ dramatic 
qualities in his life. Not an outstanding 
contribution, but a fresh telling of a fa- 
miliar story. 


Endore, Guy. The sword of God: Jeanne 


d’Arc. 1931. 492p. illus. Farrar, $3.50. 
921 
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The author’s aim has been to tell the 
story of Jeanne d’Arc in the most beauti- 
ful way possible and to that end he has 
included much of the legendary matter 
that critical scholarship might leave out. 
The narrative is followed by a long dis- 
cussion of various theories and interpre- 
tations. Has many beautiful illustrations. 


Nomad, Max. Rebels and renegades. 
1982. 430p. illus. Macmillan, $3. 920 


The author makes a study of contem- 
porary revolutionary tendencies thru the 
personalities of certain leaders: Errico 
Malatesta, Aristide Briand ; Phillipp 
Scheidemann, Ramsay MacDonald, Leon 
Trotsky, Benito Mussolini, Joseph Pilud- 
ski, and William Z. Foster. 


Peterson, Houston. Huxley, prophet of 
science. 1932. 3388p. Longmans, $3.50. 
921 


A biography of Huxley which puts 
stress on the importance of his influence 
on scientific thought. For larger libraries. 


Rothenstein, Sir William. Men and mem- 
ories. v. 2. 1932. 395p. illus. Coward, 
$3. 921 


This second volume completes the auto- 
biography of an English painter whose 
acquaintance was wide and fund of anec- 
dote remarkable. Beautifully illustrated 
with sketches by the author and other 
artists. 


Russell, Charles Edward. Blaine of 
Maine. 1932. 446p. illus. Cosmopoli- 
tan, $5. 921 


“Here is your careerism reduced to its 
substance; here is your opportunism as it 
really is,” says the author, referring to 
the subject of this biography. Written 
with the unsparing efficiency of the politi- 
cal reporter, this is a political biography 
of note, leaving something to be desired 
on the personal side perhaps. 


Sokolnikova, Halina. Nine women. 1932. 
287p. illus. Cape and Smith, $3. 920 


The nine women are Charlotte Corday, 
Josephine, empress of the French, and 
others of the French revolution, and we 
see them thru the eyes of a Russian, the 
wife of the Soviet Ambassador to Lon- 
don. Making comparisons between the 
French and the Russian revolutions, she 
gives a new estimate of most of these 
women, her book taking on added interest 
from that fact. Has both reading and 
reference value. 
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Spiller, Robert E. Fenimore Cooper, 
critic of his times. 1931. 337p. illus. 
Minton, $3.50. 921 


A life of Cooper that is of more interest 
to the student of literature than to the 
reader of biography. Like the life by 
Boynton (Bulletin June ’31) makes use of 
new source material. 


Welzl, Jan. 30 years in the golden 
north. 1932. 3836p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
921 


The narrative of a wandering life spent 
in the polar regions. Jan Welzl, born in a 
small village in what is now Czechosla- 
vakia, left his native land at the age of 
20 to become an adventurer and trader in 
the north. His story, told with a very 
indefinite sense of geography and little at- 
tention to chronology, is yet a fascinating 
revelation of an unusual life and per- 
sonality. 


Fiction 


Cronin, A. J. Three loves. 1932. 559p. 
Little, $2.50. 


While there is less emphasis on the un- 
pleasant than in MHatter’s castle, this is 
another study in unsparing realism. The 
three devotions of Lucy Moore’s life are 
her husband, her son and her religion, 
and in each case her stubborn, unyielding 
will results in disaster. Not a necessary 
small library book. 


Dix, Beulah Marie. Pity of God. 1932. 
3867p. Viking, $2.50. 


That human beings sometimes make 
such a mess of their lives that only an 
act of God can straighten them out, is the 
theme of this novel. The entire action of 
the story takes place in one day, a week- 
end when the Vickery family are gath- 
ered together. While relating the outward 
actions, the author reveals the thoughts 
in the mind of each member of the family. 
Throughout there is a presentiment of dan- 
ger, which is culminated in sudden tragedy. 
Not a pleasant book, though it holds the in- 
terest. There are passages to which some 
might take exception. 


Dyer, George. The five fragments. 1932. 
3815p. Houghton, $2. 


A cleverly constructed tale with plot based 
on drug smuggling. 


Farnol, Jeffery. Voices from the dust. 
1932. 298p. Little, $2.50. 
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Short stories, each of which represents a 
period of English history from the Roman 
conquest to the present. A central theme 
links the stories together: descendants of 
two families introduced in the first story, 
meet at historic places down through the 
centuries and sense instant love or hatred as 
if it had happened before. 


Gibbs, A. Hamilton. 
297p. Little, $2.50. 


At thirty-five Philip Jocelyn, a quiet, in- 
telligent, beauty loving Englishman, found 
himself apparently doomed by his own diffi- 
dence and lack of forcefulness to watch life 
slip by as undermaster in a boy’s school in 
the deadly little town of Uxminster. Then 
unexpected events took him to the south of 
France where he found Jeanne and discov- 
ered for the first time the real Philip Joceyln. 
This story of his spiritual transformation, his 
sudden finding of happiness only to lost it, 
is convincingly and pleasingly told. 


Hall, Radclyffe. The master of the house. 
1932. 397p. Houghton, $2.50. 


The story of a young French peasant boy, 
happy, healthy and normal in every way, 
who in his understanding of the pain and 
sorrow of the world, seems an incarnation of 
the Christ. His death in the war carries out 
the symbolism. 


Undertow. 1982. 


Hamilton, Margaret. The mango tree. 
1932. 211p. Century, $2. 


A refreshing study of the personality of a 
sensitive child who, growing up much alone 
and misunderstood in South Africa, resorted 
to imaginary companions. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Summer holiday. 
1932. 2983p. Harper, $2.50. 


This story of two children spending their 
annual holiday on a Sussex farm combines 
the charm of locality which is always a part 
of this author’s work with penetrating and 
humorous insight into a child’s mind. For 
readers who like to read about children and 
country life. 


Le May, Alan. Winter range. 1932. 276p. 
Farrar, $2. 


A good western stcry with a mystery 
thrown in to add interest. 


Ossorgin, Michael. My sister’s story. 

1931, 235p. Dial, $2. 

A quiet undramatic novel, noteworthy for 
its excellent character sketch of a Russian 
woman and the picture it gives of life in 
pre-revolutionary Russia. The author re- 
views the life of his beloved sister, an intelli- 
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gent cultured woman, whose life was a 
tragedy of opportunities to happiness missed. 
Makes fascinating reading despite the lack 
of plot. 

See Booklist 28:201 Jan. ’32 


Salten, Felix. The city jungle. 1932. 
262p. illus. Simon and Schuster, $2. 


In this book the author tells a story, or a 
series of related stories, about animals in 
the zoo. He enters sympathetically into the 
lives of these captives and makes a plea 
thruout for the ending of such captivity. 
For either adult or juvenile reading. 


Children’s Books 


Song and Legend 


Higgons, Mae B. Song plays for little 

children. 1932. 41p. John Day, $1.10. 

793 

This collection of song plays with music 

will be useful for group activities and sing- 
ing games. 


Hubbard, Alice and Babbitt, Adeline, 
comps. The golden flute. 1932. 320p. 
John Day, $3. 821.08 
An anthology of poetry for younger chil- 

dren containing well known favorites, many 
of which are familiar to older readers be- 
cause of their inclusion in early school read- 
ers. A subject index adds to the availability 
of the material. 


Le Fevre, Felicite. Little Henry and the 
Tiger. 1932. unp. illus. Harper, $1.50. 
An attractive picture book for little chil- 


dren by the author of The clock, the mouse 
and the little red hen. 


Neumann, Daisy. Sperli the clockmaker. 
1932. 117p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


The folklore and music of the Black Forest 
are woven into this story of a clockmaker 
who comes down from the mountain to sell 
his wares. For children 9-12. 


Rasmussen, Knud. The eagle’s gift. 1932. 
235p. illus. Doubleday, $2.50. 


Eskimo stories “stiffened out on paper,” as 
the native story teller expresses it, with strik- 
ing illustrations that add to the beauty of the 
book. 


Worthington, Frank. The little wise one. 
1932. 142p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 


African folk tales, many of which center 
around the cleverness of the hare, suggest- 
ing Bre’r Rabbit. For younger children. 
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Books of Information 


Eipper, Paul. In my zoo. 1932. 204p. 
illus. Viking, $2.50. 590 


A well-illustrated book about animals in 
the zoo, written for children. 


Follett, Helen. Magic port holes. 1932. 
821p. illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 910 


The author and her daughter Barbara left 
New York for a vagabond journey thru the 
West Indies. Barbara is that same 14 year 
old girl who sailed on the Norman D. and 
wrote a book about it. With her passion for 
the sea undimmed, she starts on this new 
voyage, taking her mother with her. Written 
for young people, but of interest to adults 
who enjoy travel books. 


Hader, Berta and Elmer. Picture book 
of the states. 1932. illus. Harper, $3. 
917.3 


Every state is described pictorialy, its his- 
tory, products and leading characteristics 
brought out in picture and in the brief out- 
line text which provides a key. Has the fas- 
cination which all illustrated maps possess. 


Ilin, M. Black on white. 
illus. Lippincott, $1.50. 


1932. 135p. 
655 


This story of books, fascinatingly told for 
young Russians, will be of equal interest to 
young Americans in its translated form. Told 
with much of the charm that made the Rus- 
sian Primer so readable. 


Ilin, M. What time is it? 1932. 1382p. 
illus. Lippincott, $1.50. 529 


Like Black on white this represents a Rus- 
sian effort to present information simply and 
entertainingly for children, in this case, how 
man learned to keep time and his invention 
of elaborate time-keepers. 


Seymour, Flora W. Daniel Boone. 1932. 
206p. illus. Century, $2. 921 


A simple, swiftly-moving life of Boone that 
will interest children of junior high school 
age. 
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Good Stories 


Hill, Helen and Maxwell, Violet. The lit- 
tle lost shepherd. 1932. 1638p. illus. 
Macmillan, $2. 


Peasant life in southern France is accu- 
rately pictured in this story. The woodblock 
illustrations help bring out the foreign at- 
mosphere. 


Medary, Marjorie. Orange winter. 1931. 
285p. illus. Longmans, $2. 

During the pioneer days of orange plant- 
ing, an Iowa girl goes with her uncle’s fami- 
ly to Florida. Her adventures are told in 
lively interesting manner and will appeal to 
both girls and boys. 


Moon, Grace. The arrow of Tee-May. 
1932. 284p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 
A story of early days in the southwestern 


pueblos, at the time of the Spanish invasion. 
Well written with an interesting plot. 


Sackett, Rose M. The cousin from Clare. 
1932. 270p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 
A story of country life in Ireland a gener- 


ation ago. For older girls who like historical 
fiction. 


Skinner, Constance L. Debby Barnes, 
trader. 1932. 244p. Macmillan, $2. 


Daniel Boone, Benjamin Franklin and 
George Washington are among the charac- 
ters in this story of Pennsylvania before the 
French and Indian wars. For older girls. 


Smith, Nora Archibald. Bee of the cac- 
tus country. 1932. 132p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $1.75. 

Bee, the heroine, lives in a Mexican center 


in Arizona. Her adventures make a lively 
story for younger children. 


Wilder, Laura Ingalls. Little house in 
the big woods. 1932. 176p. illus. 
Harper, $2. 

A story of pioneer days in Wisconsin when 
families far from centers of supplies were 


practically dependent on their own efforts for 
food, clothes and entertainment. 
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THE LIBRARY IN THESE TIMES 


Under the above title the Milwaukee Journal in its issue of May 23, 1932, copied a 
part of the resolution adopted by the Council of the American Library Association at 
the meeting at New Orleans, and then printed the following editorial: 

This resolution, adopted by the council of the American Library association, meet- 
ing at New Orleans, constitutes an excellent platform on which the libraries of this 
country can stand at this time. There is, first of all, a willingness to recognize that 
public burdens now are heavier than they formerly were. Economies are in order. 
But there is also the sound conclusion that library service can be of even more help 
now than in normal times. 

Thousands are out of work, but their minds will be kept busy with something. In 
large measure the morale they maintain will depend on just how their minds are em- 
ployed. For many, reading will be a diversion, to fill up the days they formerly spent 
in office or shop. For others, reading will offer a way of reconstructing their own 
lives, of preparing themselves for even greater usefulness when normal conditions 
return. The library must be able to serve both these classes. 


Then, too, the libraries have to remember their own staffs, which they have trained 
and to which they have held out the hope of permanent employment. To let their 
workers go now would be to cripple their own organizations and to impose great 
hardship on men and women who have foregone other employment for library service. 


So, it follows that every economy which can rightfully be made should be made, 
but it is equally conclusive that library service should not be crippled. The libraries 
show a right understanding of their job when they point out that at this time they 
are even more important to the public than in days of prosperity. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS BELIEVE IN LIBRARIES 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Resolution, May 20, 1932, Minneapolis 
We believe that the essential services of existing libraries must be safeguarded 
in this period when people are turning to books as never before; and that libra- 
ry opportunity must be extended to rural people through the establishment of 
county libraries. 


N. C. P. T. President, Mrs. Minnie B. Bradford, in “The President’s Message,” 
“Child Welfare,” May, 1932. 
Throughout the country there is an effort being made toward readjustments in 
meeting changed economic conditions. To no group is it more important to find 
a satisfactory adjustment than to parents, because they have the responsibility 
for the life and well-being of children. We are forced to consider the child as 
subject to all the influences of his environment. Which influences affect him 


The community that provides good libraries and recreational facilities must see 
in them such certain values that it will not permit their lessened service. 

As parents, few of us have known what real effort means in securing the proper 
environment for children. We have not even learned to appreciate what schools 
and libraries and playgrounds have done for the health, the culture, the social 
training, and the enjoyment of life. We have not had to painfully cut and hew 
the timbers for schooi buildings, nor walk ten miles to get a book, nor yet to miss 
the joy cf social life in wholesome recreation. Have these modern advantages 
been taken too lightly, or are we at last aware of their significance? 

We are convinced that American parents today will sacrifice all else to preserve 
these essentials in health, mental stimulation, and moral strength. We are con- 
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vinced that in our economic readjustments we will turn to homes, schools, parks, 
and libraries for the conservation of the opportunities afforded to make child 
life normal, happy, and wholesome. 

We must do wise thinking; we must courageously face the issues and keep be- 
fore the public the guideposts of our civilization. Any attempt to economize on 
the wrong things may endanger the health of children, may allow them to con- 
tact the evil forces of life because proper space and play are denied them. That 
type of economy will cost us greatly in loss of life and will force us to correct 
crime we might have prevented. Sacrifice if we must the trivialities which 
bring passing pleasure, but let us never relinquish the rights of childhood to the 
protection which is afforded by good libraries, spacious playgrounds, adequate 
schools, and kindly homes. 


Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, Resolutions, April 19, 1932, Rockford. 
We believe that all citizens of the state are equally entitled to the aid and com- 
fort of books, and therefore endorse the county library for rural and small town 
communities. We urge that existing libraries shall be given the full financial 
support allowed by the law. 

We urge that every public and school library shall have a Parents’ Bookshelf. 
We emphasize the reading of good books for children. 


Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teachers, Resolution, April 19-22, 1932, Middles- 
boro. 
We believe a community should offer opportunities for a wholesome use of lei- 
sure—that playgrounds should be provided, better motion pictures should be 
demanded, libraries should be established and definite provision made for the 
child’s social and cultural needs.... 


Michigan Congress of Parents and Teachers, Resolution, April 22, 1982, Kalamazoo, 
We recognize the stress of present economic conditions .... We, therefore urge, 
first, the preservation of those governmental functions which conserve the phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual welfare of the child, and, second, that the Parent- 
Teacher Association in each community become the bulwark and rallying or- 
ganization for those opposing the destruction of much of the educational and 
social advance of the past generation. 

We have special reference to the need of opposition .... (3) to such policies as 
treat parks, playgrounds, libraries and museums, with their human values that 
cannot be deferred, as less essential than the conservation or development of 
material things and that lessen the health protection of a city to the danger 
point. 

We appreciate the need of readjustment of the tax burden and the urgent need 
of economy but we insist that this economy be not made at the expense of our 
children, and we urge that the state and local governments make careful study 
of their resources and expenditures, to the end that those services most essen- 
tial to the future of the state be safeguarded. 


Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, Resolution, May 25, 1932, Wisconsin 
Rapids. 
We believe that indiscriminate economy will endanger the physical and mental 
health of children and result in increased delinquency and bodily deterioration. 
For that reason, we favor the continuance of kindergarten, library, playground 
and general culture programs. 
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LIBRARY POSITION AVAILABLE 


The State Bureau of Personnel announces that an examination will be 
held in the near future to establish an eligible list for the position of As- 
sistant Librarian in the classified service. There is at present one vacan- 


cy in the Traveling Library Department of the Free Library Commission, 
State Office Building, Madison, which will be filled from this list early in 
September. In filling this particular position emphasis will be placed up- 
on ability and experience in reference work. The entrance salary in this 
position is $1,800. Any who may be interested in qualifying for this list 
are advised to make early application for detailed information to the 
State Bureau of Personnel, State Capitol, Madison. 








